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BUENOS  AIRES:  METROPO¬ 
LIS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
HEMISPHERE 


BITNOS  AIRES,  capital  of  Argentina  and  inctrojadis  of  the 
scmtliern  half  of  the  world,  is  situated  on  the  right  hank  (d 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which  at  this  point  is  about  28  miles 
wide.  The  municipality  has  a  pi'rimeter  of  about  621  kilo¬ 
meters,  or  nearly  dt)  miles,  and  an  area  of  18,854  hectares  (about 
46,570  acres).  In  area,  therefore,  it  is  larger  than  Paris,  Berlin, 
\'ienna,  Hamburg,  Genoa,  or  Bordeaux,  hut  smaller  than  Now  York, 
London,  Chicago,  Pliiladelphia,  or  New  Orleans.  In  population  it  is 
the  largest  Spanish-speaking  city,  the  second  largest  Latin  city,  and 
ranks  tentli  among  the  cities  of  the  entire  world. 

The  city  was  founded  originally  by  Pedro  de  Mendoza  in  15d5, 
hut  the  little  settlement  composed  of  about  2,500  people  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  a  com])ination  of  hostile  Indian  tribes,  the  (^uerandis 
being  the  leaders  in  this  effort  to  kill  off  the  whites,  and  as  the  enmity 
of  the  natives  seriously  interfenal  Avitli  the  settlers  in  their  efforts  to 
ju’ocure  game  and  other  food  the  colony  was  also  threatened  by 
famine.  Mendoza  himself  succeeded  in  evading  the  Indians  and 
n'ached  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  and  subsequently  set  out  for  Spain, 
but  died  on  the  way.  The  remnant  of  the  little  colony  left  on  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  managed  to  continue  its  precarious  existence  until 
1541,  when  the  few  houses  remaining  in  the  town  were  literally 
burned  to  the  ground  and  the  site  totally  abandoned  by  official 
decree,  the  members  of  the  original  colony  being  taken  to  Asuncion. 

The  second  ami  what  may  he  considered  the  real  foundation  of  the 
city  was  effected  on  June  1 1,  1580,  when  Don  Juan  de  Garay  reestab- 
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A  SKCTION  OF  THE  FORT  OF  THE  CAFITAL. 

The  port  of  Hnenos  Afros  may  1)0  said  to  tic  compascd  of  two  parts,  (1)  the  natural  port  formed  fiy  the  Riachuela  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  which  i^'rmits  the  entry  of 
ships  having  a  draft  of  18  feet,  and  (2)  the  port  of  the  capital,  on  the  cast  and  along  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  This  port  consists  of  two  dArsenas,  or  basins,  having  four  great  docks 
between  them.  The  port  works  originally  planned  were  finished  in  1897,  but  since  then  extensions  have  been  found  necessary  involving  the  expenditure  of  over  ?25,0(K),0()b. 
The  depth  of  water  in  the  tiasins  is  about  21  feet  and  at  the  docks  is  21  feet  9  inches.  (Jreat  elevators  for  storing  grain,  two  of  which  are  shown  in  the  background  of  the  picture, 
and  33  warehouses  as  well  as  numerous  sheds  furnish  a  tremendous  storage  capacity.  That  this  is  needed  is  evident  when  it  is  stated  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  for 
1916  amounted  to  a  value  of  J668,.t98,480,  the  imports  being  valued  at  *212,4ai,563  and  the  exports  at  8456,192,917. 


lU'KXOS  AIUKS  OF  TllF  FAST. 

Uppor:  Till'  port  of  llneno.-i  .Viri'S  of  tlie  oiiihti'i'iilli  country.  I ’asscnircrs  and  froicht  were  first  taken  olT 
the  ships  in  small  hoalsor  liithtors,  and  those  wore  mol  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  river  by  two-whecled 
carts  for  transportation  to  the  shore.  To-day  ve.s.sels  haviii);  a  draft  of  Xt  feel  find  their  Ix'rlhs  at  mat:- 
nilicent  docks,  while  electric  cranes  and  other  miHlern  devices  do  the  nnloadint:  of  freiRht,  and  anto- 
mohile  taxis  are  drawn  np  alongside  the  vessels  to  whirl  the  iiassenccrs  into  the  city,  l.ower:  A  view 
of  Uuenos  Aires  in  ismi,  reproduced  from  an  old  cncravinK  ilhistralini;  .Vrseiic  Isalielle’s  “Voyage  a 
Buenos  .Vires." 
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lishod  the  colony,  lirinjjin"  tho  settlors  witli  him  from  Paraj>;uay. 
The  liorsos  that  liad  been  ahandoned  by  tho  first  settlors  some  40 
yoais  hoforo  (laray  and  his  companions  undertook  this  second  ven¬ 
ture  had  multiplied  remarkably  in  their  wild  state,  tlius  demon- 
st rating  the  existence  of  rich  natural  jiastures  in  the  vicinity.  As¬ 
sured  that  in  such  a  region  starvation  need  not  he  feared,  (laray 
<lecided  t<»  re!|)eopk‘ the  city,  llegave  it  the  name  of  La  Trinidad,  and 
tlie  })ort  he  called  the  P«>rt  of  Santa  Maria  de  Buenos  Aires.  The* 
land  was  systematically  divided  into  lots  in  the  cit}',  the  environs 
being  laid  off  into  market  gardens  and  tillage  and  stock  farms;  these, 
after  adeipiate  sites  for  churches,  parks,  and  plazas  were  reserved, 
were  distributed  among  the  settles. 

The  city  jdan  extended  for  16  squares  from  north  to  south  and 
nine  sipiares  from  east  to  west;  beyond  this  plat  came  the  farms  and 
gardens,  Ixninded  on  the  south  by  the  Kiachuelo  and  on  the  north  by 
the  Uio  de  la  Plata,  ami  farther  up  by  the  Parana,  where  were  laid 
out  some  of  the  principal  stock  farms,  all  having  depth  of  1  league. 
The  (^uerandis  again  threatened  to  become  troublesome,  but  befori* 
they  had  time  to  organize  a  combination  with  other  tribes  in  the 
neighborhood  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  whites  Garay  boldly 
organized  a  raid  on  their  encampments  on  the  banks  of  the  Kiachuelo, 
some  4  leagues  above  the  city,  and  the  Sjianiards  killed  so  many  of 
the  natives  upon  this  occasion  that  this  particular  portion  of  the 
river  became  known  as  the  Kio  de  la  Mantanza  (River  of  the  Mas¬ 
sacre). 

That  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  Indian  depredations,  and  tlie 
colony  was  enabled  to  continue  its  prosperous  (‘xistence  in  peace. 
Sometime  after  this  occurrence  Garay  set  out  to  visit  Asuncion,  and 
liaving  left  his  vessel  one  night  to  encamp  on  the  bank  of  the  rh’er, 
he  was  waylaid  and  murdered  by  a  band  of  Minuan  Indians.  Thus, 
after  all  his  heroic  efforts  and  in  spite  of  his  courage  and  skill  as  a 
leader,  the  real  founder  of  Buenos  Aires  met  a  tragic  tieath  at  the 
hands  of  the  vengeful  natives. 

'Phe  settlers,  however,  continued  to  prosper,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century  Vera  y  Aragon,  while  governor,  introduced 
into  the  colony  a  numlier  of  cattle  and  sheej)  imported  from  Peru. 
These  animals,  like  tlie  horses,  multiplied  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
owing  to  the  favorable  climate  and  tine  natural  pasturage,  and  thus 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  pastoral  wealth  of  the  gnait 
Argentine  Republic. 

The  colony  grew  slowly  but  steadily.  In  1650  there  were  400 
houses,  according  to  the  traveler  Azearate  de  Bicay,  who  visited  it. 
Some  of  these  houses  were  tile  roofed  and  others  thatched,  all  built  so 
low  that  as  a  rule  they  were  not  more  than  12  feet  high,  with  eaves 
extending  so  far  out  that  often  the  rafters  of  the  thatched  and  tlie 


PhotoH  by  11.  G.  Old8,  Bui'Dos  Airi's.  1917. 

THREE  OF  THE  MODERN  RAILWAY  STATIONS  IN  UTENOS  AIRES. 

Top;  The  new  Ketiro  Station  of  the  Argentine  Central  Itailway,  opened  to  the  public  August  4,  1915. 
Center;  The  “  Once  de  Septieinbre”  Station  of  the  Buenos  Aires  Western  Railway.  Bottom;  Station 
of  the  Great  Southern  Railway  of  Argentina,  I'laza  Constitucidn. 


THK  FAMOUS  PLAZA  I)K  MAYO,  liUKNOS  AIUKS. 

Tho  I’laza  de  Mayo  is  historically  the  oldest  and  most  inforestinj;  of  the  many  l)cautiful  parks  of  the  city.  It  has  an  area  of  17,4Ifi  stjuarc  meters  (1ST,71S  square  feet)  laid  out  in 
Cardens  filled' with  trees,  shrubs,  and  semitropical  plants,  and  is  further  ornamented  with  statues  and  monuments.  Among  the  important  buildings  grouped  about  it  are  the 
"Casa  Kosada”  or  Covernment  Palate,  the  Cathedral,  the  Hanco  de  la  Nacidn,  and  the  .Municipal  liuilding.  It  forms  one  terminus  of  the  great  Avenida  de  Mayo,  the  other 
licing  at  the  Plaza  Congreso. 
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beams  of  the  tiled  houses  readied  the  middle  of  the  street,  eausiuf; 
ohstruetioiis  to  eart  trallie  and  to  hoi’semen ,  who  luul  to  keep  the 
middle  of  the  road.  Jlere  and  tliere,  espeeially  at  the  eorners,  there 
weiH'  sueh  sloujjhs  that  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  free  the  heavy'  earts 
fi'om  th(‘  mire,  once  they  were  stuek  or  overturned.  To  avert  sueh 
incidents  and  annoyances,  the  corjioration  enacted  a  law  which  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  citizens  should  keep  their  buildings  yvithin  a  certain 
line,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  that  the  caravans  of  carts  from  the 
interior  should  not  passthrough  the  streets, hut  go  direct  to  the  hack 
of  Santo  Domingo  Convent.  Tliere  the  sales  of  imported  provisions 
and  beverages  yvere  held,  consisting  of  raisins,  dried  peaches,  cream 
cheese,  and  country  yvine,  as  the  people  of  Cordoba  in  Tucuman  yvere 
not  jiermitted  to  send  other  ])roduce  to  Buenos  Aires. 

The  400  houses  spoken  of  by  de  Bieay  yvere  occupied,  according  to 
a  register  of  May  22,  1664,  by  211  citizens.  Their  families  may  he 
estimated  at  th'e  persons  each  on  an  ay'erage,  w'hich  gh'es  a  total  of 
a  little  oy'cr  1,000,  hut  there  must  he  added  the  sery'ants  and  all  the 
ti'iuporary  sojourners  and  other  inhabitants  yvho,  although  residents, 
liad  no  rights  of  citizenship,  so  that  the  yvliole  population  may  he 
conservatively  estimated  at  4,000. 

From  the  litth*  ydllage  of  Binuios  Aires  of  that  date  to  the  cosmo- 
jiolitan  capital  of  the  ])resent  is  a  far  cry  iiuleed.  Tyvo  and  a  half 
centuries  have  passed,  and  yvliat  a  maiwelous  transformation  has  been 
yvrouglit.  The  squalid,  struggling  little  toyvn  has  become  the  splendid 
metro])olis  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  the  highest  expression 
of  civic  elliciency  and  heaiity,  unexcelled  in  many  repects  by  the 
greatest  cajiitals  of  the  yvorld.  A  remarkable  history  lies  behind 
this  great  achievement,  a  history  replete  yvith  toil,  courage,  patriotism; 
a  history  of  struggle,  disa})])ointment,  defeat,  success,  and  final 
triumph  of  tlie  ideals  of  a  great  people.  Tt)  attempt  ey'en  an  outline 
of  a  historical  retrospect  is  not  feasible  in  this  brief  sketch,  intended 
nu'reh'  to  giy'c  a  glimjise  of  the  city  as  it  is — not  as  it  has  been — so  that 
tlu'  interesting  story  of  its  ])ast  must  he  left  for  future  consideration. 

'Plu*  groyvth  of  Buenos  Aires  for  the  first  tyvo  centuries  was  y'ery 
slow',  hut  duriTig  the  ])ast  60  years  it  has  hec'ii  remarkable.  In  1852 
th(‘  ])o])ulation  was  hut  76,000;  in  1864,  it  had  reached  140,000; 
by  1887  it  had  groyy'n  to  404, ()()();  by  1900  to  800,000;  by  1909  to 
1,231,698;  and  on  December  31,  1913,  it  yvas  1,484,010.  The  cosmo- 
])olitan  character  of  the  city  is  indicated  by  the  census  of  1909, 
yvhieh  shoyy'ed  that  of  the  population  of  that  enumeration  (1,231,698) 
561 ,985  yv'ere  of  foreign  birth.  Of  these  the  Italian  numbered  277,041 ; 
Sjianiards,  174,291;  Uruguayans,  26,784;  French,  25,751;  Germans, 
7,444;  and  English,  7,113. 

The  chief  factors  yvhieh  have  caused  this  rapid  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation  are  (1)  the  constant  influx  of  immigrants  from  other  countries; 


VIEW  OF  THE  I’EAZA  I)E  MAVO. 

This  view  of  the  plaza sii. ms  the  Aveniila  de  Mayo  leadiiic  to  the  eapitol.soon  in  the  l>aek>!routid.  in  I  he  ei'nter  is  the  monument  eommemora! iiiK  the  revolution  of  isio,  while  the 

bronze  equestrian  statue  in  the  foreKround  is  that  of  Oen.  llelitrano. 


Photo  by  II.  G.  Olds,  Hue 


For  over  a  mile  solid  blwks  of  fine  business  houses,  hotels,  theaters,  clubs,  and  similar  structures  line  both  sides  of  t  his  splendid  I  horoittih  fare  which  lerminales  in  t  he  IMazaC  onj;reso^ 
on  the  far  side  of  which  is  the  Palacio  de  Congreso,  or  Capitol,  shown  in  t  he  liackground  of  the  picture. 


Photo  by  H.  G.  Olds.  Buenos  Aires.  1917. 


THE  CAPITOL,  BUENOS  AIRES. 


This  splenitid  structure  is  Ituilt  somewhat  on  the  style  of  the  Capitol  at  Washinpton,  and  fronts  on  the  fine  new  Plaza  Congreso.  In  the  foreground  is  shown  the  artistic  monument 
which  was  erected  to  commemorate  the  meeting  of  the  First  Congress  after  the  declaration  of  indeitendenec.  in  1810.  and  of  that  of  the  Congress  of  Tucuman  in  ISKi.  The  monu¬ 
ment  is  the  joint  work  of  the  sculptor,  Julio  Lagae,  and  the  architect,  Eugenio  d’Huicque.  It  was  unveiled  in  July,  1914,  and  cast  about  j.'il  1,687  in  I’nited  States  currency. 
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(2)  the  liifih  l)irlh  rati*  that  jnrvails  in  tho  city;  Ci)  the  very  low  ileath 
rate. 

As  to  the  iirst  cause,  tlie  oflieial  statistics  of  the  ])ort  of  Buenos 
Aires  show  that  the  total  number  of  inimi<;rants  enterinff  ilurinj;;  the 
jK'rioil  from  ltK)3  to  1 91  inclusive,  amounted  to  2,476,206;  the  total 
number  of  emi<jrants  dejiartiu"  therefrom  was  only  04S,467.  Thus 
an  increase  for  the  country  is  sliown  for  this  port  alone  of  1  ,.'jlS,7;i0. 
Of  eoui-se,  many  of  these  immiijirants  failed  to  remain  in  the  city, 
hut  it  is  fair  to  ])resume  that  it  kejit  a  larj^e  proportion. 

As  to  the  second  and  tliird  causes,  the  birth  rati*  for  tlu*  year  lOKt 
was  :14.16  ])er  thousand,  wl\ile  the  death  rate  was  only  15.5  j)er 
thousand.  In  1014,  the  year  wliieh,  incidentally,  showed  the  lowest 
deatli  rate  hitherto  recorded  for  the  city,  14.61  per  thousand,  there 
were  recorded  .50, dill  hirtlis  and  only  23,486  deatlis.  By  way  of  com- 
jiarison  it  may  he  stated  that  the  death  rate  for  the  larj^e  cities  of  the 
rnited  States  durin"  the  year  1015  was  as  follows:  New  York  (’ity, 
13.0;  ('liicago,  14.3;  Philadelphia,  15.6;  Boston,  16.1;  St.  Louis, 
13.8;  Cleveland,  13.4;  and  Washin  ton,  18.1  (white,  15.1;  colored, 
26.2). 

The  municipal  <;overnm('nt  of  Buenos  Aires  is  comjiosed  of  two 
branches,  the  le'jislative  and  executive.  The  former  is  known  as  tlu* 
'■(•oncejo  deliherante,’’  correspondinj;  to  wliat  is  generally  called 
the  ‘‘city  council”  in  the  I'nited  States,  and  consists  of  22  councilors 
elected  by  the  taxjiayers  for  a  period  of  four  years,  lialf  of  tlu*  council 
retiring  by  rotation  every  two  years.  The  members  of  the  council 
serve  gratuitously,  and  to  he  eligible  to  a  seat  in  tliis  important  body 
a  citizen  must  he  over  25  years  of  age,  be  a  registered  vot(*r,  able  to 
read  and  write,  must  luive  paid  into  the  municipal  treasury  a  direct 
tax  or  license  for  some  industrial  or  commercial  business  to  the  amount 
of  not  less  than  500  pesos  paper  (about  S212.50  LT.  S.  currency),  or  he 
a  practitioner  of  one  of  the  learned  jirofessions,  and  must  have  been 
a  resident  for  not  less  than  one  year.  In  tlie  case  of  a  foreigner 
additional  rec|uirements  provide  that  he  must  know  Sjianish,  have 
paid  not  less  than  1,000  pesos  (S425  V.  S.  currency),  and  have  been 
a  resident  for  not  less  than  live  years.  To  be  a  qualified  A'oter  the 
citizen  must  be  of  lawful  age,  know  how  to  read  and  write,  luive 
jiersomUly  jiresenti'd  himself  for  registration,  have  paid  not  less  than 
100  pesos  (.*542.50  U.  S.  currency)  in  taxes  or  license  fees,  or  be  a 
practitioner  of  one  of  tlu*  learned  professions,  and  have  resided  in  tlu* 
city  for  not  less  than  one  year  prior  to  his  registration.  In  case  he 
is  a  foreigner  he  must  have  been  a  resident  for  not  less  than  two  years, 
and  must  have  paid  not  less  than  200  pesos  (S85  U.  S.  currency)  in 
ta.xes  or  license,  or  be  a  practitioner  of  one  of  the  learned  professions. 
The  council  meets  e.i  January  1  each  year  and  appoints  its  own  jiresi- 


OXi:  OK  THK  MODKUX  HOTKLS. 

Biicnns  Aires  is  well  supplied  with  hotels,  iiiiiny  of  them  havini!  all  the  luxurious  appointments  and 
ellieient  service  of  the  best  hostelries  of  the  Cniled  States  and  Europe.  Kates  in  the  first-class  hotels 
are  about  the  same  as  those  of  similar  places  in  Xew  York,  while  cheaper  accommodations  may  tie 
found  in  many  that  are  less  jirctentious. 
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(lout  and  two  vicp  prosidents;  it  holds  two  sessions  yearly  of  three 
months  eaeh. 

Tlio  head  of  the  exeentive  hraneh  is  the  '‘intendente  munieijial,” 
or  mayor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Rejmblie,  snhjeet 
to  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  He  holds  offiee  for  three  yearn  and  is 
elijjihle  for  reappointment. 

The  administrative  functions  of  the  eonneil  relate  to  finanee, 
jnihlie  works,  puhlio  health,  and  pnhlie  morality.  In  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  financial  matters  of  the  city  the  eonneil  determines  the  taxes 
to  be  levied  and  fixes  fines  up  to  500  pesos  for  infractions  of  law.  To 
meet  special  expenditures  the  council,  with  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  its  members,  may  contract  a  loan  so  long  as  its  indebtedness 
does  not  exceed  20  per  cent  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  city’s 
property.  Should  a  loan  exceeding  that  amount  be  reipiired,  the 
sanction  of  the  National  Congress  must  be  obtained.  In  regard  to 
public  works,  the  council  is  responsible  for  the  construction  of  streets, 
aipieducts,  bridges,  sewerage  systems,  parks,  and  open  spaces,  and 
the  care  and  preservation  of  all  municipal  works.  Imder  the  heading 
of  safety,  health,  and  public  morality  such  matters  as  lighting,  street 
cleaning,  disinfection,  approval  of  plans  for  the  construction  of  private 
as  well  as  public  buildings,  stands  for  public  vehicles,  use  of  streets 
for  tramways  and  railroads,  are  included.  After  an  ordinance  has 
been  passed  by  the  council  it  is  submitted  to  the  intendente  for  his 
approval.  Should  this  not  be  forthcoming,  it  is  referred  back  to  the 
council  within  a  period  of  five  working  days  for  reconsideration. 
Should  that  body  confirm  its  jirevious  action,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  intendente  to  jiroclaim  it  as  a  municipal  ordinance.  In  case 
of  iK'glect  of  duty,  malfeasance  in  oflice,  or  other  improper  conduct 
on  tlie  part  of  the  intendente,  the  council,  by  a  two-thirds  majority, 
may  bring  about  his  dismissal  from  office. 

Buenos  Aires,  in  addition  to  being  a  municipality,  is  also  the  capital 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  as  such  has  an  intimate  connection 
with  the  Federal  Government.  Through  the  intendente  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  municipality  are  presented  to  the 
National  Congress  whenever  necessary,  and  he  likewise,  as  the 
representative  of  the  National  Government  is  empowered  to  jiresent 
to  the  municipality  matters  affecting  it  that  have  originated  in 
Congress.  Other  manifestations  of  this  dual  character  of  the  city 
are  to  be  found  in  the  matter  of  the  police  and  fire  departments,  which 
are  under  the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  also  meets 
the  expenses  of  these  departments.  Certain  branches  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system,  and  also  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  city,  carried 
out  by  means  of  a  national  department  of  hygiene  and  a  municipal 
department  of  public  sendee — the  Asistencia  Publica — are  partly 
national  in  character. 
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rpp«*r;  The  IMiwa  Martin,  located  in  the  northeastern  .section  of  the  city  and  one  of  its  most 
Marlin,  shown  in  the  left  ec'iiter.  Betwi'cn  this  plaza  and  the  .Vvenida  Alvear,  via  the  ('alle 
rts  wi'll  as  sevt'mi  uf  the  foroi^n  legations.  I.ower;  Tin*  Aveni<ia  Alvi»ar.  the  sph>n<li<i  l>o»ih*vai 


popular  small  parks.  Its  chief  ornamental  feature  is  the  fine  statue  of  Gen.  San 
nmcal.  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  palatial  private  residenct's  of  the  city, 
(I  which  h'Uils  out  to  I'uli'rrno.  the  suburb  in  wliich  an*  l(K*ate<l  the  tioiariicat  aiifl 


THK  “DKPOSITO  DE  LAS  ACTAS  ('OHHIENTES. 


This  highly  ornate  Imililing.  which  looks  as  though  it  might  1)C  an  art  gallery,  public  mus«'um.  or  the  i)alace  of  a  crowneil  head,  is  really  the 
waterworks  plant  or  distril)uting  center  for  the  water  supply  of  Buenos  Aires. 


This  fine  boulevard,  planted  with  a  profusion  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  ornamented  at  intervals  with  statues  and  fountains,  runs  parallel  with  and  elose  to  the  great  doeks  of  the 
city,  and  is  a  portion  of  the  land  reclaimed  from  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata.  The  west  side  of  the  Pasco  is  built  up  with  retail  and  wholesale  business  houses,  many  of  which  are 
engaged  in  importing  and  exporting. 
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The  city  is  laid  out  on  the  “chessboard’’  plan,  i.  e.,  its  streets 
intersect  at  right  angles  and  the  blocks  are  130  meters  scpiare  (about 
400  feet  each  way);  at  every  corner  the  names  of  the  streets  are 
plainly  printed  on  enameled  iron  plates  in  white  letters,  enaliling 
strangers  to  find  their  way  about  very  easily.  Streets  are  paved 
generally  with  granite  blocks  set  in  mortar,  although  recently  macadam 
and  asphalt  have  come  into  use.  There  are  something  over  300  streets 
and  if  extended  in  a  straight  line  would  cover  a  distance  of  600  miles. 
Many  of  the  streets  opened  in  recent  years  are  fine,  broad  avenues, 
only  a  few  of  the  narrow  passages  of  the  early  city  being  left.  Of 
the  streets  used  for  business  purposes  the  Avenida  de  Mayo  is  the 
most  renowned.  This  splendiil  boulevard  is  over  a  mile  in  length 
and  about  120  feet  wide;  it  extends  from  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  to  the 
Capitol,  or  Palacio  del  Oongreso,  along  the  middle  in  a  double  row 
being  suspended  on  artistic  iron  poles  the  arc  lights,  while  on  each 
side  near  the  curb  of  the  20-foot  sidewalks  are  planted  the  rows  of 
fine  trees  extending  the  entire  length.  The  main  feature  of  the 
avenida,  which  strikes  the  stranger  at  once,  is  the  uniformity  in 
height  and  the  fine  architecture  of  the  buildings  which  line  it.  There 
are  no  skyscrapers  as  in  New  York,  but  few  buildings  being  over 
six  or  eight  stories  in  height,  and  all  arc  new  and  of  modern  style 
with  artistic  fronts. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  that  the  municipal  authorities 
have  organized  a  commission  for  the  encouragement  of  architecture 
in  the  business  as  well  as  the  residential  parts  of  the  city,  and  a  prize — 
a  gold  medal  and  diploma — is  offered  each  year  for  the  most  attrac¬ 
tively  designed  structure  erected.  In  addition  to  this  reward  for  the 
architect,  the  owner  of  the  building  is  relieved  of  the  payment  of  the 
taxes  that  would  be  ordinarily  assessed  against  the  property  for  a 
specified  time.  The  Iniilding  line,  the  height  of  the  structure  relative 
to  the  width  of  the  street,  is  carefully  established  and  the  law  regard¬ 
ing  it  strictly  enforced. 

There  are  97  parks,  ju-omenades,  and  })lazas  with  a  total  area  of 
about  10,727,01)0  square  meters  (about  2,660  acres).  The  most  ex¬ 
tensive  of  these  is  the  “Parque  3  d('  Febrero,  ”  situated  at  Palermo. 
This  is  ])erhaps  the  most.  ])0])ular  and  fashionable  resort  of  the  city, 
reached  l)y  a  splendid  driveway  and  ])ut  a  short  distance  (about  3 
miles)  from  the  business  center.  When  the  weatlu'r  is  fine,  and 
especially  on  holiday  occasions,  the  beautiful  driveway  through  the 
park  is  filled  with  hundreds  of  fine  automobiles  and  carriages  with 
fashionably  dressed  occujiants,  being  to  Buenos  Aires  what  the 
“Bois  de  Boulogne”  is  to  Paris.  The  jiark  contains  beautiful  avenues, 
winding  roads,  artificial  lakes,  and  something  over  1,()()(),00()  plants 
and  trees  of  great  variety.  Not  far  from  this  park  is  the  zoological 
garden,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  landscape  gardening  to  be  met 


Photo  by  H.  G.  Oldfl.  Buecos  Aires,  1017. 

THE  PEAZA  LIBERTAU. 

Thoro  are  97  parks,  or  plazas,  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  have  a  combined  area  of  about  2,660  acres.  The  Plaza  Litjertad  is  one  of  the  most  artistic  of  the  small  plazas 
green  trees  and  shrubs,  fine  flower  beds,  and  smooth  walks  offering  a  deiightful  relief  from  the  crowded  streets.  fine  bronze  statue  of  Adolfo  .\lsina  is  the  central  ornament 
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with  in  South  Anicrica,  as  well  as  the  lioim*  of  an  unusnally  intorost- 
ing  collection  of  animals  consistinj;  in  addition  to  those  ‘Generally 
seen  in  such  ])laces  of  sjH'cially  fine  collections  of  llamas,  j'lianacos, 
and  autcaters.  Pictun's(|ue  jfiottos,  reproductions  of  ancient 
temples,  and  artificial  rocky  cav(*rns  set  in  a  ])rofusion  <tf  trees,  shruhs, 
and  tropical  plants  add  to  the  deli<j;hts  of  the  place. 

The  municipal  revenues  of  the  city  arc*  derivc*d  from  various 
sources  which  may  he  divided  into  live  classc's:  (1)  Kevenue  other 
than  that  resulting  from  diivct  taxation,  such  as  charge's  for  paving, 
installing  sewc*i-s,  making  ollicial  chemical  analyses,  admissions  to 
the  zoological  garden  tdluded  to  above  and  which  is  owned  and 
managed  by  the  city,  advertising  ju'rmits,  and  similar  concessions: 
(2)  charge's  on  private  ])rope'rty  and  municipal  (*nte*r])rise's,  such  as 
daughterliouses,  markets,  crematories  (for  refuse),  cemeteric's, 
property  leases,  and  the  national  lottery;  (3)  direct  taxe*s,  including 
municipal  license's;  (4)  indirc'ct  taxes,  such  as  those  for  inspi'c'-tion  of 
buildings,  control  of  weights  jinel  measures,  and  tax  on  admissions  to 
race*  coui-sc's;  (5)  incidental  re*ce'i))ts  of  a  miscellaneous  character. 

The  sanitation  e)f  the  city  is  leeetkeel  eifter  hy  twe)  eerganizations, 
one  being  national  anel  the  eether  munici])al.  The  feu-nu'r  is  calleel 
the  national  elej>artme'nt  eef  hygiene:  the  latter,  the  assistencia 
])uhlica,  e)r  ])uhlic-aiel  service.  The  natieenal  heeely  ceentreels  those  cem- 
elitions  that  elirecth’  affect  the  whe*le  ceeuntry  hy  virtue  of  the  city’s 
being  the  usual  gateway  to  the  entire  Republic.  Its  functions  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States. 
It  looks  after  sanitary  matters  at  the  ])ort,  regulates  vaccination, 
inspects  drug  stores,  calls  the  attention  of  munici])al  oflicers  to  un- 
hygenic  conditions  it  finds  in  the  city,  aids  the  authorities  in  cases  of 
e])idemics,  and  ])erforms  certain  functions  in  regulating  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  institutions.  The  assistencia  ])uhlica  has  charge  of 
all  institutions  of  public  aid:  it  has  charge  of  the  municipal  labora¬ 
tories,  conducts  the  bacteriological  examinations,  the  disinfecting 
activities,  and  is  in  active  control  of  the  relief  ambulances  that  are 
ready  fi>r  all  emergencies  and  are  exce])tionally  efficient  in  case  of 
accidents  and  public  casualties. 

The  wat('r  su]>ply  and  sewer  system  of  the  city  are  virtually  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  National  Government,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  is 
paid  from  the  national  treasury.  Perhaps  no  city  in  the  world  has  a 
better  service  in  this  res])ect  than  has  Buenos  Aires.  Water  is 
taken  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  far  enough  up  to  avoid  any  chance  of 
pollution,  the  supply  being  obtained  from  wells  that  were  bored 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  river  and  then  pumjx'd  to  central  stations 
in  the  city.  Here  the  water  is  ])urified  hy  sedimentation  and  filtra¬ 
tion  and  then  distributed  to  all  parts  of  tin*  city.  The  sewerage 
system  may  he  described  in  gem^ral  terms  as  that  of  discharge  into 
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the  Rio  do  la  Plata  far  below  the  city,  whence  it  is  carried  out  to  sea 
without  contaminating  any  of  the  intakes.  It  is  elaborately  devised, 
having  the  most  modern  (‘quipment,  and  as  gravity  is  not  sullicient 
to  carry  off  the  sewage  a  scientifically  arranged  ])lan  of  pumps  and 
relief  sewers  are  hnuight  into  use  and  make  the  service  thoroughly 
(“Ihcient. 

The  pxd)lic  lighting  of  the  city  is  effecti'd  by  four  different  systems, 
viz,  gas,  kerosene,  alcohol,  and  electricity.  In  1916  there  wen* 
17,719  gas  lamps,  kerosene  lamps,  2,435  alcohol  lamps,  and 

7,415  electric  lights,  of  which  5,108  were  arc  lamps  and  the  remaining 
2,307  were  incandescent  lights  of  50  or  more  candlejxower,  1,120  of 
which  were  1 ,000  candle])ower  or  over. 

The  public-school  system  is  partly  national  and  partly  municipal, 
although  all  under  the  authority  and  supervision  of  the  National 
(lovernment.  Then*  are  primary,  secondary,  commercial,  industrial, 
and  university  institutions.  Primary  education  is  free  and  com¬ 
pulsory  for  children  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  and  is  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  council  of  education,  which  is  supported  by  funds 
from  the  national  treasury  and  from  those  derived  from  certain 
municipal  taxes.  For  higher  education  the  Ihiiversity  of  Buenos 
•Vires  offers  courses  leading  to  the  doctor’s  degrees  in  literature  and 
various  professional  degrees,  while  there  are  mimerous  fine-arts 
schools  and  special  institutions  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind. 

Tlie  city  is  weU  supplied  with  libraries  open  to  the  jxublic,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  National  Library,  Mitre  Library, 
Municipal  Popular  Library,  Typographic  Society’s  Library,  the 
library  of  La  Prensa,  Popular  Library  of  Belgrano,  National  Library 
of  Masters,  Velez  Sarsfield  Public  Library,  Library  of  the  Women’s 
National  Council,  the  Women’s  National  Library,  and  the  Museo 
Social  Library. 

In  regard  to  daily  newspapers  and  weekly  periodicals  Buenos 
Aires  is  well  provided  for.  Including  daily  papers,  weeklies,  month¬ 
lies,  reviews,  and  technical  magazines,  there  are  over  500  regular 
])ublications  established  in  the  city.  Among  the  regular  publications 
for  foreigners  ma^’  be  mentioned  La  Patria  degli  Italiani,  The  Stan- 
tlard,  Roma,  Deutshe  La  Plata  Zeitung,  Le  Courrier  de  la  Plata,  El 
Diario  Espahol,  etc.  Among  the  great  dailies  the  leading  morning 
papers  are  La  Prensa,  La  Nacion,  La  Argentine,  and  La  Manana; 
among  the  evening  papers  are  El  Diario,  La  Gaceta  de  Buenos 
Aires,  La  Tribuna,  El  Tiempo,  El  Nacional,  La  Tarde,  and  La  Razon. 
Among  the  illustrated  reviews  are  Caras  y  Caretas,  La  lllustracion 
Sud  Americana,  Plus  Ultra,  Mundo  Argentino,  El  Campo,  P.  B.  T., 
Fray  Mocho,  Tit  Bits,  and  El  Magazine.  Numerous  literary  and 
scientific  reviews  and  magazines  and  more  than  15  technical  publi- 


Photo  by  IT.  G.  Olds,  Buenos  Airos,  1917. 


THE  ENGLISH  CLOCK  TOWER  IN  BUENOS  AIRES. 


This  unique  inonumciU  was  presented  to  the  city  of  IJuenos  Aires  by  the  Enclisli 
residents  of  Argentina  upon  the  occasion  of  the  celcl)ration  of  the  one  hundredtli 
anniversary  of  tlic  Argentine  deciaration  of  independence  in  1910.  The  corner  stone 
was  laid  November  20,  1910,  but  the  structure  was  not  completed  until  1910.  The 
lower  is  about  200  feet  high  and  is  built  of  red  brick  and  stone  in  the  style  of  arclii- 
lecture  which  prevailed  in  England  during  the  sixteenth  century  at  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  Buenos  Aires.  The  building  is  provided  witli  an  electric  elevator  wliich 
takes  visitors  from  the  groiiml  floor  to  the  cui)ola,  whence  a  fine  view  of  the  city  is 
presented. 


Photocrmph  by  Elsie  Debenbam.  Courtesy  of  W.  P.  Fowler,  jr. 


STATUE  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  IN  PALERMO  PARK,  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA,  PRESENTED  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT  BY 
THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONY  JULY  4,  1913,  IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF  1910. 
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cations  making  a  specialty  of  the  various  l)ranches  of  industry  cover 
practically  every  field. 

The  principal  square  of  the  city  is  the  Plaza  de  Mayo,  on  which 
front  the  Government  Palace,  the  Banco  de  la  Naeidn,  and  the  historic 
Cathedral,  whose  12  massive  Corinthian  columns  remind  one  of  the 
Madeleine  in  Paris.  This  tine  edifice  is  270  feet  long  and  1 50  feet  wide, 
having  an  area  of  40,500  square  feet,  and  within  its  sacred  walls  are 
kept  the  mortal  remains  of  Argentina’s  great  national  hero,  San 
Martin.  Leading  from  the  north  side  of  this  jdaza  is  the  Avenida 
<le  Mayo,  mentioned  heretofore,  where  are  to  he  found  some  of  the 
largest  and  most  modern  hotels,  cafes,  restaurants,  and  business 
houses  of  the  capital.  In  regard  to  hotels,  the  city  is  abundantly 
supplied,  and  the  visitor  may  find  accommodations  ranging  from  $11 
per  day  up  to  $8  and  $10  per  day,  according  to  his  purse  and  desires. 
In  service  and  cuisine  the  large  modern  places  will  compare  favorably 
with  those  of  New  York  or  London,  while  in  the  restaurants  good 
meals  may  he  obtained  for  $1  each  or  even  less. 

Among  the  notable  buildings  that  attract  the  foreigner  may  he 
mentioned  the  Casa  Rosada,  or  Government  Palace,  Banco  de  la 
Nacion,  Cathedral,  Colon  Theater,  Palace  of  Justice,  the  Capitol,  and 
the  Opera  House,  while  the  building  of  La  Prensa,  the  great  news¬ 
paper,  and  that  of  the  Jockey  Club  are  tine  specimens  of  architecture. 
For  places  of  amusement  there  are  about  30  theaters  and  more  than 
75  cinematograph  halls  (moving-picture  theatei-s).  Among  the  best 
theatres'  are  the  Colon,  the  Opera  House,  the  Coliseo,  Politeama, 
Odeon,  and  San  Martin. 

The  street  railway  system  is  excellent,  and  for  one  fare  of  4  cents 
and  a  fraction  (10  centavos)  a  person  may  travel  from  one  end  of  the 
city  to  the  other,  while  the  rates  for  public  conveyances  are  very 
reasonable.  During  the  year  1913  the  daily  average  of  passengers 
carried  on  the  street  railways  amounted  to  over  1,110,000,  and  in 
order  to  relieve  this  congestion  of  tratlic  the  city  undertook  the 
building  of  a  subway  system.  The  first  section  of  the  subway  was 
opened  to  traffic  December  2,  1913,  and  extends  from  the  Plaza  de 
Mayo  to  Plaza  Once.  During  1914  this  sxdiway  transported  28,514,462 
passengers,  while  the  street  railways  transported  atotal  of  370,911,741, 
figures  which  wiU  give  some  idea  of  the  tremenduous  stream  of  people 
constantly  on  the  move  in  the  metropolis  of  South  America. 

As  a  rule  the  visitors  to  Buenos  Aires  are  not  brought  into  contact 
with  the  industrial  development  of  the  city,  and  perhaps  very  few 
realize  that  it  has  grown  to  be  an  important  manufacturing  center 
in  many  lines.  The  growth  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
period  from  1904  to  1914  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
factories  increased  from  8,877  in  the  fonner  year  to  11,132  in  the 
latter;  the  capital  invested  grew  from  about  $42,064,723  to  $227,- 
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S73.  376,  an  increase  of  441  per  cent;  the  value  of  the  annual  products 
increased  from  $77,967,374  to  $320,970,524,  a  gain  of  311  per  cent. 
The  numherof  persons  employed  in  1904  was  68,512;  in  1914  it  was 
145,902.  From  these  statistics  it  will  he  seen  that  the  home  pro¬ 
duction  (tf  manufactured  articles  has  become  a  factor  to  he  reckoned 
with  hy  those  who  seek  to  sell  goods  in  Buenos  Aires.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  interested  in  this  phase  of  the  city’s  activities  the  following 
paragraph  of  statistics,  taken  from  the  ollicial  rejiort  for  the  year  1914, 
may  he  of  interest. 

’Plu*  following  industries,  covering  hut  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  lines  of  manufacture,  are  enumerated  because  the 
production  of  each  for  the  year  exceeded  the  value  of  $4,()()0,00(). 
Building  industry,  $18,7{)1,326;  footwear,  $16,464,009;  carpenter 
shops, $15,170,182;  tailoring, $12,719,621 ;  machine  shops, $12,394,297 ; 
sacking  and  bagging,  $12,119,861;  tanneries,  $10,298,940;  bakeries, 
$10,120,280;  electrical  appliances,  $9,991,602;  woodworking  plants, 
$8,837,553;  printing  establishments,  $8,129,080;  paving  materials, 
$8,126,425;  liquors,  $7,082,758;  fruit  industries,  $6,482,151;  iron¬ 
works,  forge  shops,  etc.,  $6,434,2i)2;  gas  fixtures,  $5,074,361;  white 
<‘lothing,  $4,942,396;  agricultural  implements,  $4,717,500;  furniture 
factories,  $4,671,772;  carriages  and  vehicles,  $4,607,984;  fashionable 
dressmaking,  $4,356,546;  ready-made  clothing,  $4,030,836. 

From  these  statistics  it  may  he  seen  that  the  great  Argentine 
capital  is  not  only  a  great  port  from  which  issue  enormous  (juantities 
of  foodstuffs  that  go  to  almost  eveiy  corner  of  the  world,  hut  that  it 
is  also  a  very  beehive  of  industries  that  as  yet  are  hut  at  the  starting 
point,  (liven  cheap  fuel,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  when  the 
energies  of  the  people  will  turn  out  manufactui-ed  juoducts  that  wiU 
in  great  measure  meet  the  ordinary  domestic  demand,  and  in  some 
lines  furnish  even  large  (piantities  for  export.  Taken  as  a  whole 
and  considering  it  in  its  many  asjiects,  this  metropolis  of  the  southern 
half  of  the  world  is  a  remarkable  city. 


TlTl  A  A  T  T?T\TT/^  A  T1AT 

JL  JKAvx  lvAJu  JlLIj  Li  C A 1  lOiNi  IIV 
CENTRAL  AMERICA'  '/ 

ONE  of  tho  outstanding  foaturos  of  tho  school  systems  of  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  Panama  is  tho  important  position  which 
industrial  and  commercial  traininj;  occupy  in  tho  curricula 
of  tho  various  institutions.  Evorywhoro  from  Guatomala 
southward,  through  tho  coimtrios  of  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Panama,  public  men  and  educators  arc  awake  to  tho 
nocossity  of  training  tho  coming  generations  of  young  men  and 
women  along  practical  and  productive  channels  and  of  encouraging 
them  to  direct  their  thoughts  and  energies  to  the  profitable  lines  of 
labor  and  industry. 

In  the  schools  of  the  Lnited  States  instruction  in  these  branches 
is  generally  referred  to  as  commercial  courses,  mechanic  arts,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  regular 
high  school  curriculum.  In  the  schools  of  Latin  America  these 
courses  are  known  as  graphic  arts,  arts  and  crafts,  arts  and  science, 
ilomestic  science,  commercial  and  agriculture.  Training  in  these 
branches  is  not  delayed  until  the  student  reaches  high  school  as  in 
the  Ihiited  States,  but  in  most  cases  commences  with  the  upper  grades 
of  the  jirimary  schools  and  extends  through  the  secondary  schools 
(liceos)  and  normal  colleges. 

This  universal  interest  in  the  practical  arts  is  a  promising  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  influences  and  tendencies  at  work  in  Central  America. 
In  every  country  may  he  hnind  schools  and  academies,  shops  and 
laboratories,  given  over  to  the  practical  education  of  the  student 
body.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  introchiction  of  ])ractical  and 
industrial  training  into  the  school  systems  of  Central  America  is  of 
comparatively  recent  yc'ars,  perhaps  a  decade  or  two,  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  (hiring  that  period  is  exceedingly  gratifying. 
For  the  student  of  social  conditions  can  readily  apjireciate  the  dif- 
liculties  encountered  in  introducing  such  factors  into  a  school  sys- 
t('m.  ITic  deep-rooted  pn'judice  of  traditional  standing  against 
manual  training  has  its  retarding  ('ffect.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
overcome  the  usual  feeling  that  the  social  jirestige  which  one  acquires 
through  an  academic  or  professional  education,  unremunerative  or 
unproductive  as  it  might  be,  is  preferable  to  profitable  occupation 
as  an  expert  mechanic,  skilled  artisan,  or  clevi'r  craftsman.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  in  countries  where  modern  industrialism  had  made 
the  least  inroads  and  where  foreign  commercial  develojuncnt  is  not  a 
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I'KACTICAL  school  AXH  TKAIXIN’C,  ix  c.uatkmai,a. 

In  Guatemala  the  l)oys  and  girls  are  given  instruction  in  tlic  pr;ictical  arts,  trades,  and  crafts  at  a  inticli  i 
earlier  age  than  in  some  of  the  other  countries.  Here  sucli  studies  are  mide  part  of  the  regular  school 
work  in  the  upper  primary  grades  and  extend  through  tlie  upper  cliisses  of  liigli  .setiools.  Practical 
schools  for  boys  and  girls  exist  in  nearly  every  imimrtant  town.  The  upper  i)icture  is  that  of  the 
practical  school  for  girls  at  (luatcinala  City;  the  middle  i)icture  shows  a  class  in  that  school;  the  lower 
illustration  is  that  of  the  recently  completeil  practical  school  for  boys. 


LAUOKATOKY  IXTIIK  N’ATION'AI-  AG KICUI/l'l’KA F. 
IXSTITl’Ti:,  SAX  SALVADOR,  SALVADOR. 


XATIOXAL  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTK,  SAX  SALVADOR,  SALVADOR. 

[’radical  education,  including  commercial  courses,  agrieultural  and  cattle  raising  studies,  domestic 
science,  and  various  arts  and  crafts,  has  gained  much  favor  and  progress  since  its  introduction  into 
the  school  system  btit  a  few  years  ago.  The  Xational  School  of  (iraphic  .\rts,  the  Xational 
Institute,  the  -Vgricultural  Institute,  and  the  Young  Ladies’  Technical-I’ractical  School  are  each 
doing  good  work  in  their  respective  lines  in  conjunction  with  the  regular  school  studies  prescribed 
in  their  curriculum. 
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strong;  factor.  As  for  training  in  business  subjects,  similar  to  the  com¬ 
mercial  coui-scs  offered  in  high  schools  and  business  colleges,  lack  of 
opportunities  and  positions  after  graduation  frccpiently  prevents  rapid 
growth  in  that  direction.  Even  the  introduction  of  courses  in  domes¬ 
tic  hygiene,  cooking,  care  of  sick  room,  millinery,  and  dressmaking, 
are  sometimes  opposed  on  the  conventional  grounds  that  the  young 
ladies  of  the  better  classes  would  find  such  training  unnecessary  ami 
useless.  Yet  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  to  find  these  difliculties  or 
prejudices.  All  countries  experience  similar  trials  in  the  development 
of  their  educational  systems  and  the  overcrowded  condition  of  many 
of  the  professions  in  the  United  States  is  eloquent  proof  that  even 
here  the  prestige  of  an  unremunerative  ^Professional  career  is  still  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  highlj’  ])rofitable  occupation  of  an  expert  mechanic. 

But  these  prejudices  in  many  instances  have  either  gone  by  the 
board  or  are  rapidly  jpassing  away,  and  in  a  number  of  countries  the 
most  enthusiatic  supporters  of  practical  training  include  the  oppo¬ 
nents  of  a  decade  ago.  Central  America  is  no  longer  in  an  isolated 
state.  Rapid!}'  increasing  coinmerce,  improved  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  intertravel  and  interchange  of  jieoples  and  interests  have 
driven  home  the  fact  tliat  national  sujpcriority  in  the  jpresent  era  must 
be  based  on  economic  advantage  and  industry.  The  advent  of  foreign 
capital  into  tliese  countries  and  the  consequent  building  up  of  big 
enterprises  have  also  emphasized  the  necessity  of  develojiing  at  home 
intelligent  young  men  ecpiijpjied  to  assist  in  these  enterjirises.  The 
introduction  of  new  kinds  of  machinery,  the  development  of  motor 
traction  in  various  forms,  labor-saving  devices,  and  numerous  otlu'r 
influences  of  this  character,  have  created  demands  for  competent  and 
skilled  mechanics.  And  Central  America  has  entered  zealously  ujxui 
a  path  to  train  her  own  sons  to  take  hold  of  these  activities  and  be 
their  guiding  mentors.  Where  formerly  it  was  necessary  to  bring  in 
from  Europe  or  the  United  States  skilled  mechanicians,  agriculturists, 
and  competent  clerical  and  stenographic  assistance,  to-day  in  many 
of  the  larger  establishments  it  is  jiossiblc  to  find  local  help  occupying 
positions  of  trust  and  resjionsibility,  young  men  who  have  received 
equipment  and  training  in  their  own  schools. 

Practical  training  schools  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  capitals,  the  largi'r 
cities,  and  in  many  of  the  smaller  towns,  but  sjiecial  trade  schools  are 
usually  located  either  at  the  capital  or  in  the  district  best  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  needs.  For  example,  the  school  established  to  teach 
the  scientific  cultivation  of  tobacco,  jiroper  curing,  and  cigar  making, 
is  located  at  Danli,  in  the  tobacco-growing  district  of  Honduras. 
Again,  in  the  interior  jirovinces  of  Honduras  and  Panama,  where 
there  is  an  absence  of  agricultural  or  other  activity,  the  (lovernments 
encourage  industry  through  the  establishment  of  schools  for  weaving 
Panama  hats,  baskets,  or  some  other  commodity. 


Till':  SCIIOOI,  OK  i;N(iI,ISIl  AND  AKTS  AT  SKiT AT K |•|•:(^ C K,  IIOXDt'KAS. 

This  school  has  (icvclopcd  into  an  inslitiilion  of  marked  usefulness  under  the  KUidance  of  Mr.  Karl 
Snow  and  his  wife,  both  from  the  ITiited  States.  I’raetieal  trades  and  arts  are  taught  the  students 
and  this  hraneh  of  education  receives  as  much  attention  as  the  regular  school  subjects.  The 
upper  illustration  shows  a  class  in  te.xlile  weaving.  The  middle  picture,  a  class  in  trimk  making 
and  some  of  the  workmanship  of  the  yoimg  boys.  The  lower  photograph  shows  the  class  in 
embroidery  and  lace  making. 

86100— Bull.  3—17 - 3 
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The  most  usual  form  of  industrial  school  for  boys  and  young  men  is 
the  one  commonly  designated  as  the  school  of  arts  and  crafts  (escucla 
de  artes  y  oficios)  and  the  practical  scliool  for  boys  (escuela  jiractica 
de  varones).  The  type  of  organization  varies  hut  little.  In  some  of 
the  countries  they  are  in  whole  or  in  part  hoarding  schools;  in  other 
countries  they  are  merely  day  schools ;  liere  and  there  some  of  them 
have  extra  night  sessions.  Instruction  is  free.  For  the  boarding 
school  variety  the  (lovernment  usually  offers  a  number  of  scholarships 
to  deserving  students  in  the  various  departments  or  jirovinces  so  tliat 
the  scliool  is  representative  of  the  entire  country.  The  materials 
used  in  tlie  workshops  are  furnished  by  the  (lOvernment.  In  return 
the  scliool  renders  services  and  performs  other  work,  thus  reimbursing 
it  partially  at  least.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  arts  and  trades 
school  in  Panama  and  Honduras.  Some  of  the  smaller  schools  are 
partly  self-sustaining  through  services  and  work  which  they  perform 
for  outsiders  or  through  the  sale  of  the  jiroducts  of  their  workrooms. 

In  rank  and  grade  industrial  schools  are  divided  into  two  main 
classes,  viz,  the  one  where  instruction  in  commercial  subjects  and  in 
the  arts  and  crafts  constitutes  a  jiart  of  the  regular  school  curriculum ; 
the  other  where  the  institution  is  primarily  a  trades  school  and  the 
teaching  of  a  trade  or  craft  is  the  sole  object. 

Under  the  first  class  of  institutions  the  pupils  pursue  the  regular 
courses  of  studies  prescribed  by  the  department  of  public  instruction 
and  devote  a  specified  number  of  hours  per  week  to  the  arts  and 
crafts.  One  grouji  of  schools  corresponds  in  rank  to  the  upper  classes 
of  the  primary  school.  Pupils  are  expected  to  be  able  to  read,  write, 
and  perform  the  simple  operations  of  arithmetic  before  being 
admitted.  Instruction  in  nontechnical  studies  is  given  throughout 
the  entire  course  and  includes  the  mother  tongue,  geography,  history, 
and  arithmetic.  The  practical  schools  for  boys  and  girls  arc  usually 
of  this  group,  and  may  be  found  in  large  numbers  especially  in 
(luatemala  and  Honduras.  The  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in 
Nicaragua  are  also  of  this  type.  The  length  of  study  varies  between 
three  and  five  years,  and  one-half  of  the  day  is  devoted  to  primary 
academic  studies  and  the  otlier  half  in  the  shops  or  field.  The  other 
group  under  this  class  corresponds  in  rank  to  the  secondary  and  high 
schools  and  includes  such  institutions  as  the  Liceo  of  Costa  Rica,  the 
Higher  College  for  Girls  (Colegio  Superior  de  Senoritas),  the  National 
Institute  of  Salvador,  the  National  Central  Institute  for  Young  Men 
of  Guatemala,  and  the  normal  schools  of  Honduras  and  other  countries. 

Of  the  special  trade  schools,  the  second  class  mentioned,  there  are 
two  notable  examples,  the  School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Panama  and 
of  Honduras.  In  their  organization  and  purposes  they  are  trade 
schools  and  not  manual  training  schools.  Shopwork  is  not  arranged 
to  afford  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  manual  arts  or  to  give  a  general 
training.  It  is  specialized  from  the  very  first  and  the  pupils  are 
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I’HAl  TICAr-  SCHOOL  TKAIXIN'G  IN  HONDUKAS. 

Honduras  ciniihasizcs  industrial  training  and  practical  instruction  in  its  sch<x)l  system.  A  sj)ecial 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  at  Tei!ucif:alpa  with  an  excellent  equipment  devotes  itself  mainly  to  the 
development  of  skilled  trades  and  craftsmen.  Commercial  studies,  courses  in  aKriculture,  studies  in 
domestic  science  and  hypiene,  arc  incorporated  in  the  curricula  of  the  normal  and  technical-practioil 
schools,  but  manual  traininp  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  Arts  and  Crafts  School  at  the  capital.  Special 
trade  schools  for  weaving  straw  hats  and  cultivation  of  tobacco  are  also  established  at  convenient 
points.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  well-equipped  physical  laboratory  of  the  boys’ 
normal  school  and  several  classes  at  work  in  drawing  and  expenmental  gardening. 


THK  l.IC'KO  OR  HICH  SCHOOL  AT  SAX  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  illustration  of  the  girls’  high  scluxil,  Costa  Rica  combines  its  manual  training  ami  commercial  courses  with  the  regular  curriculum.  That  is,  it 
gives  instruction  in  the  practical  arts  but  docs  not  emtdiasi/.e  this  particular  feature  of  education  to  the  detriment  of  its  academic  won..  In  some  of  the  other  loun- 
trics,  however,  all  other  stmlies  are  subordinated  to  the  practical  and  industrial  training. 


PKACTICAK  EDrCATIOX  IX  t'KXTKAF,  AMEHICA. 
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assif^iu'd  ininu'diatoly  to  tlu*  ac((uisition  of  a  (•(•rtaiii  trado.  'Phoso 
schools  teach  carjicntry,  tailorinjf,  sliocmakin^,  Idacksiuitliing,  furni¬ 
ture  luakinjjf,  (‘h'ctric  construction,  foundry  and  inacliinc  work, 
niechanics,  printing'  and  kook  l)indin<^,  telcjilumy,  telegraphy,  and 
leather  working.  The  shojis  are  usually  well  equipped  with  machinery 
and  tools.  They  an*  the  central  feature  of  the  industrial  school  and 
shoj)  ])ractice  the  chief  business  of  tlie  })U]>il. 

What  has  been  remarked  concerning  tlu*  modern  tendencies  and 
inlluences  upon  the  boys  and  young  men  ajiplies  as  well,  but  perhajis 
to  a  lesser  degree,  to  the  girls  and  young  ladies.  That  they  are 
slowly  but  surely  experieneing  a  change  in  their  social  status  and 
emerging  from  tlu'ir  bniner  position  of  nonactivity  in  economic  and 
industrial  jirogn'ss  is  very  a])])arent  throughout  all  Latin  America. 
The  sphere  of  woman  is  widening  and  she  is  now  seen  not  only  in  the 
schoolroom  as  teacher,  but  in  the  store  and  business  establishment. 
In  the  ])ath  of  this  broader  fre('dom  tlu're  have  sprung  up  schools  of 
domestic  science,  professional  schools  for  women,  jnactical  schools, 
and  ])ractical  technical  colleges.  The  organization  and  rank  of  these 
girls’  sehools  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  boys.  The 
professional  school  for  women  is  in  essence  a  trade  school  and  the 
pupil  enters  at  once  ui)on  the  study  of  some  particular  line  of  work, 
as  dressmaking,  millinery,  embroidery,  lace  making,  or  even  cooking, 
laundering,  and  domestic  science.  When  she  has  attained  a  degree 
of  mastery  over  the  trade  she  rec(*ives  a  certificate  of  competeney. 
The  other  schools  enumerated  combine  this  training  with  the  regular 
sehool  curriculum,  teaching  these  subjects  in  the  u])per  grades  of  the 
primary  sehool  and  continuing  through  the  normal  and  high  sehool 
years. 

In  Guatemala  the  prevailing  type  of  industrial  training  is  that  com¬ 
bined  with  the  usual  academic  studies  in  the  practical  schools  for 
both  boys  and  girls  (escuelas  ])racticas  de  senoritas  y  ile  varones). 
There  is  also  an  arts  and  crafts  school  f(»r  girls  (escuela  de  artes  y 
oficios  femeniles)  at  Guatemala  (’ity  and  several  other  institutions 
where  trades  and  crafts  are  taught  in  connection  with  the  regular 
school  work.  These  institutions  have  the  rank  of  ujiper  primary 
classes  and  the  first  few  years  of  secondary  schools.  They  are  found 
in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  that  country.  The  manual  training 
dejiartment  gives  ])ractical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  black- 
smithing,  carpentiy  work,  printing,  bookbinding,  weaving,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  studies  in  history,  geogra])hy,  botany,  chemistry,  zoology, 
geology,  drawing,  and  the  Sjianish  grammar  and  language.  Although 
not  jirimarily  trade  schools,  lu'vert lu'less  the  Guatemalan  schools 
place  special  emphasis  on  the  jiractical  sidijects  and  are  develojiing 
competent  artisans  and  craftsmen.  There  is  also  a  national  school 
of  commerce  at  the  capital  and  a  practical  school  of  commerce  at 
Quetzaltenango.  At  both  these  points  then*  are  agricultural  schools 


(ilKLS’  HICH  SCHOOL  AT  SAN  JOSE,  COSTA  RICA. 

Although  equivalent  in  eharaeter  to  a  high  school,  this  school  is  known  as  the  (Colegio  Suf^rior  <ie  Sefloritas)  Higher  College  for  Oirls. 
Here  practical  studies,  including  commercial  subjects,  domestic  science,  hygiene,  and  similar  courses,  are  given  in  connection  with 
the  regular  academic  wor  . .  This  is  true  of  most  of  the  higher  schools  in  Costa  Rica. 
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WOKKSHOrS  AT  THE  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  SCHOOL  IN  PANAMA  CITY. 


This  .school  is  one  of  the  largc.st  and  finest  equipped  ins(it\itions  of  its  character,  and  the  wide  range  of  its 
curriculum  insures  thorough  instruction  in  many  of  the  principal  trades  and  crafts.  In  its  practical 
operation  it  does  considerable  work  for  the  Government  and  in  this  way  helps  reimburse  for  its  support. 

1  he  accompanying  illustration  shows  its  well-equipped  carpentry  and  machine  shops.  For  the  yotmg 
ladies  there  is  a  Professional  School  for  Women  in  which  courses  are  given  in  commercial  subjects,  in 
domestic  science  and  hygiene,  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  similar  crafts. 


SCHOOL  (iAKDKNING  IN  PANAMA 


Panama,  like  Honduras,  attaches  much  importance  to  industrial  training  and  has  special  schools  for  the  young  men  and  girls  for  practical  instruction.  An  organized  effort  is 
made  to  turn  the  minds  of  boys  towarci  agriculture  and  farming  and  away  from  the  natural  tendencies' which  they  early  develop  for  the  lilH'ral  profe.ssions.  For  this  pur[)ose 
there  has  been  established  an  agricultural  .school. 
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admitting  into  tlndr  first-vcar  class  the  first-yc'ar  ])n])ils  from  tlio 
(•(Mitral  normal  schools.  At  llic  ca])ilal  tlicrc  is  a  telegraphy  school 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  recently  installed  wirehss  a])])a- 
ratus. 

In  Salvador  domestic  sei(Miee,  eomnuM'cial  eonrses,  and  manual 
training  in  the  arts  and  crafts  are  eoidined  maiidy  to  tlie  regular 
schools,  and  their  introduction  into  the  school  systmn  is  a  conpiara- 
tively  recent  aceomjilishment.  ProinimMit  educators  agitated  the 
necessity  of  ‘•extending  the  sjihere  of  learning  of  the  young  nUMi  and 
women  and  of  ofr(M'ing  ])laces  where  they  might  ac(|uire  jiractical 
knowledge  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  through  these  means  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  advance  of  the  culture  of  the  country.”  In 
n'sponse  to  these  sentiments  the  (lovernnuMit  founded  the  National 
School  of  Gra])hic  Arts  in  tlie  city  of  San  Salvador,  (U'signed  “to 
change  the  trend  of  youthful  education  to  the  acipiiring  of  jiractical 
training  to  enable  tlumi  to  go  out  triunpihautly  into  life's  economic 
struggle.”  In  tins  school  s])ecial  stress  is  given  to  teaching  physics, 
mechanics,  chemistry,  designing,  drawing,  ])ainting,  lithogra])hing, 
cut  engraving,  ])rinting,  linoty])ing,  bookbinding,  tele])honic  and 
telegra])lnc  techni(iue.  Niglit  sessions  are  an  added  feature  of  tliis 
school.  In  furtherance  of  the  idea  of  useful  training,  a  three-year 
course  in  comnuM’ce  and  finance  was  added  to  tlie  curiiculum  of  the 
National  Institute  at  San  Salvador.  'Phis  course  embraces  several 
modern  languages,  comnuMcial  code  and  comnuM'cial  law,  jiolitical 
economy,  industrial  chemistry,  commercial  geogra])liy,  bookkeeping, 
stenography,  and  ty])ewriting.  StudiMits  in  this  school  receive 
practical  experience  in  the  various  oilices  of  the  Government  dejiart- 
ments  where  they  are  exjiected  to  serve  a  ccM  tain  number  of  hours  per 
W(‘ek  Ix'fore  graduating.  In  IPbl  Salvador  also  established  an  agri¬ 
cultural  school  with  a  dejiartnuMit  for  live  stock.  During  the  year 
11)15  there  was  also  inaugurated  the  Young  Ladies’  d'echnical  Prac¬ 
tical  School  (Colegio  Tecnico-Practico  de  SiMloritas),  which  combines 
an  elaborate  course  of  domestic  science  with  the  regular  school  work. 

In  Honduras  industrial  training  is  of  mark(Ml  imj)ortance.  The 
Arts  and  Trades  School  (Escuela  de  Artes  y  Olicios)  at  Tegucigalpa 
is  given  over  primarily  to  teaching  its  students  the  wood,  metal,  and 
iron  trades,  and  to  (lev(‘lo])ing  skilled  labonu's  and  c()m])etent  me¬ 
chanics.  There  is  also  a  national  automobile  school  iukUm’  Govern¬ 
ment  sujjervision,  teaching  the  care,  repair,  and  driving  of  motor 
vehicles.  At  Daidi  there  is  the  tobacco  school  previousl}'  referred  to 
and  at  Intibuca  a  school  for  weaving  Panama  hats.  A  school  of 
English  and  arts  has  Ixmmi  in  existence  at  Siguatejaapie  for  a  number 
of  yeai’s.  Here  the  young  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  addition  to  the 
English  language  and  higher  primary  studies,  various  crafts,  includ¬ 
ing  textile  weaving,  trunk  making,  carpentry,  dressmaking,  em¬ 
broidery,  etc. 
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In  the  normal  schools,  the  Xatioiuil  Institute,  the  College  La 
Independencia  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  the  San  Pedro  school,  the 
students  may  select  business  courses  in  preference  to  the  courses  in 
arts,  but  manual  training  courses  do  not  appear  in  their  curricula. 
A  technical-practical  school  for  girls  was  established  in  1915  where 
domestic  arts  and  sciences  are  taught  m  conjunction  with  the  courses 
of  the  upper  prunary  and  grammar  school  grades. 

Costa  llica  is  another  country  where  practical  instruction  is  com¬ 
bined  with  regular  school  work.  The  secondary  schools  like  the  Liceo, 
the  girls  college,  the  normal  school  at  Heredia,  the  institute  of  Alajuela, 
San  Luis  Gonzaga  College  at  Cartago,  and  the  special  professional 
school  for  girls,  have  elaborately  equipped  workshops,  laboratories, 
mechanical  and  scientific  equipments,  model  kitchens,  laundries, 
hospital  wards,  etc.  Costa  Rica  attaches  to  this  part  of  the  school 
training  about  the  same  degree  of  importance  that  is  attached  to  it 
in  the  United  States.  It  will  be  noted,  however,  that  manual  train¬ 
ing  and  domestic  science  studies  are  limited  to  the  secondary  and 
high-school  grades,  and  are  given  in  the  same  schools  where  literary, 
classical,  and  scientific  courses  are  taught. 

In  Nicaragua,  manual  trainmg  is  made  part  of  the  regular  educa¬ 
tional  work.  The  normal  schools  maintained  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  offer  in  their  curriculum  training  in  the  arts  and  trades 
and  this  branch  of  the  schooling  is  contained  in  the  primary  as  well 
as  in  the  secondary  grades.  The  girls  receive  corresponding  training 
in  the  nornnd  schools.  Several  years  ago  there  was  established  a 
special  school  for  training  telephone  and  telegraph  operators. 

Panama,  like  Guatemala  and  Honduras,  has  given  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  industrial  training  of  its  boys  and  girls.  The  Arts  and 
eVafts  School  at  Panama  City  is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
institutions  of  its  kind.  It  is  essentially  a  trades  school  and  has 
every  facility  for  developing  competent  mechanics.  Its  various 
departments  include  electricity,  woodworking  and  cabinetmaking, 
printing  and  bookbinding,  stone  and  steel  engraving,  metal  and  bronze 
work,  machine  and  foundry  work,  and  it  is  the  object  of  that  insti¬ 
tution  to  train  technical  specialists  in  the  chief  branches  of  industry. 
For  girls  there  is  a  professional  school,  and  a  recent  decree  fixes  the 
length  of  the  courses  as  follows:  Telegraphy,  one  year;  washmg  and 
ironing,  one  year;  stitching  and  embroidery,  two  years;  stenography, 
two  years;  cooking,  two  years;  millinery,  two  years;  and  dress¬ 
making,  three  years.  There  is  also  an  agricultural  school  with  a 
three-year  course  and  the  Goveniment  annually  awards  30  scholar¬ 
ships  to  worthy  students  throughout  the  country.  From  time  to  time 
the  Government  has  established  schools  in  the  interior  Provinces 
either  to  stimulate  agricultural  activity  or  to  develop  some  industry 
like  the  weaving  of  Panama  hats.  Thus  Panama,  like  Honduras, 
centers  its  practical  training  in  the  special  trade  schools. 


A  GLANCE  AT  SOUTH  AMER¬ 
ICA’S  LABOR  SITUATION' 


Those  who  have  callod  to  tlio  inanagiMiioJit  of  larg(> 

South  Anioricaii  (‘iitorprisos  aro  often  confronted  with  tlu' 
problem  of  labor.  Iji  tliickly  populated  countries  like  the 
Orient,  Europe,  or  eveji  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
workmeJX  who  fpiickly  respojid  to  the  demand  of  great  undertak¬ 
ings  offers  a  strikhig  contrast  to  conditions  prevailing  in  certain 
parts  of  South  America,  where  there  is  not  oidy  scarcity  iji  num¬ 
ber,  but  peculiar  natural  conditions  affecting  the  man  who  toils.  In 
vast  Andean  lands,  for  instance,  where  many  minijig  operations 
range  from  8,000  to  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  only 
those  born  and  bred  in  high  altitudes  Jiave  the  capacity  for  pro¬ 
longed  physical  exertioJi.  Tlie  imported  workman,  stalwart  and 
strong  as  he  may  appear,  falls  iU  when  taken  far  above  average  alti¬ 
tudes,  and  this  fact  augurs  agaijist  his  importation.  To-day  many 
important  eJiterprises  see  the  unfortunate  shortage  of  labor  as  a 
result  of  the  nonconservation  of  native  population  in  past  years,  and 
in  numerous  cases  at  least  some  remedies  have  been  suggested  or 
provided.  On  the  other  extreme,  in  tlie  rubber  jungles  of  Bolivia 
and  Brazil  only  natives  of  the  region  can  permanently  withstand 
climatic  conditions,  and  so  adequately  has  Providence  supplied  foods 
and  the  slight  raiment  Jieeded  that  the  inccJitive  to  manual  toil  is 
largidy  lacking. 

In  the  agricultural  regions  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  and 
southern  Chile  the  Juitiv'e  laborer  has  beeJi  considerably  augmented 
in  number  by  immigratiem.  Iji  those  i-egions  thei’e  is  not  the  thin 
air  of  high  mountains  or  the  lethargy  of  the  Ti-opics  to  combat,  so 
the  foreign  laborer  quickly  becomes  acclimated. 

It  is  roughly  figured  that  in  normal  times  the  eastern  part  of 
South  America  from  \'enezuela  to  Ai’gcJitina  rccj'ived  nearly  half  a 
million  immigrants  a  year;  Chile  has  welcomed  slightly  more  than 
2,500  annually  for  the  last  10  years;  othei’  west  coast  countries  have 
made  a  somewhat  slighter  increase  by  immigratioji.  wSouthern  Europe 
has  furnished  the  greater  number  of  emigrants,  and  of  classes  that 
assimilate  with  native  South  American  working  people.  Thus  by 
natural  increase  aJid  by  immigration  the  comitries  of  the  southern 
continent  are  gradually,  very  gradually,  gaining  laboring  forces  to 
turn  the  wheels  of  industry. 

Considering  South  America  as  a  coJitinent  producing  raw  materials 
for  the  world’s  great  manufacturing  centers,  we  find  some  important 
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LOADING  rOKFKK  ABOAKD  SHIP  AT  SANTOS,  BRAZIL. 

Each  l>ag  of  collee  weighs  132  pounds,  and  many  laborers  carry  more  than  one  bag  at  a  trip.  esi)ocially  when  paid  according  to  the  numlwr  of  bags  carried  in  a  day.  'i'here  is 
also  a  fixed  rale  of  approximately  $1.50  per  <lay,  but  the  <laily  wage  varies  with  the  urgency  of  the  loading. 


ith  the  urgency  of  the  loj^ing. 


Devotees  of  the  evor-i>opiil;ir  e(K'Oii  or  chocolate  may  ni>t  recognize  in  the  bin  pile  of  beans  the  material 
from  which  the  iMiveraye  or  the  choc!)late  camly  is  made.  'I'he  Ihmos  are  coilected  by  natives  in  the 
tropical  forests,  transported  by  river  or  rail  to  (inayaiinil,  and  there  shoveled  into  .sacks  for  the  markets 
of  the  world. 


The  picture  shows  a  seetion  of  the  shops  and  a  few  of  the  workmen  at  Paysandu,  where  the  Central 
Railway  maintains  an  extensive  establishment  for  rejwiring  rolling  stock.  These  workmen  are  fair 
types  of  the  Uruguayan  mechanic. 


A  PHASK  OF  LABOR  IN  THK  URUOUAA'AX  IIIDK  INDUSTRY. 

These  lalwrcrs,  as  well  as  thousands  of  others  in  Uruguay,  are  included  among  those  affected  by  the  recently  enacted  eight-hour  labor  law.  The  hide  exportation  has  grown  to 
va.st  imt)ortance  ami  employs  thousands  of  laboring  men.  In  a  recent  year  Uruguay  shipped  nearly  *17,()00.0(X)  worth  of  hides  to  foreign  countries. 
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industries  that  do  not  require  large  laboring  forces  during  the  entire 
year.  Brazilian  coffee  fazendas  or  plantations,  for  instance,  begin 
their  harvests  about  April  or  May  and  finish  by  August.  A  single 
plantation  often  lias  millions  of  trees,  and  to  pluck  the  little  clusters 
of  coffee  berries  a  force  of  laborers  running  into  thousands  must  Ix' 
employed.  This  force  consists  of  men,  women,  and  children,  and 
their  duties  somewhat  resemble  cotton  picking  in  the  Southern  States 
of  North  America  or  tea  plucking  in  the  Orient.  In  each  case  the 
workers  use  baskets,  bags,  and  aprons:  the  product  goes  to  a  central 
jilant,  where  an  entirely  different  set  of  workmen,  aided  by  modern 
machinery,  take  uj)  curing  and  refining  processes. 

Laborers  in  Brazilian  coffee  jiroduction  are  largely  of  Italian  and 
other  immigrant  classes,  many  of  whom  are  permanently  located  and 
have  become  Brazilian  citizens.  In  normal  times  the  immigrant 
often  arrives  in  Brazil  under  contract.  After  a  few  days  at  Govern¬ 
ment  e.xpense  he  is  sent  to  the  scene  of  his  future  labors.  He  finds 
for  his  occupancy  a  small  house  and  a  plot  of  ground  on  a  vast  planta¬ 
tion.  On  the  plot  he  may  raise  crops  suitable  for  family  consump¬ 
tion.  Between  May  and  September  he  and  his  wife  and  children  are 
employed  at  picking  coffee,  the  returns  for  this  work  varying  from 
10  to  15  cents  for  each  bushel  and  a  half  gathered.  For  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  coffee  plants,  which  must  be  hoed  or  dug  around  four  or  five 
times  a  year,  the  laborer  receives  from  about  .S4.50  to  .?6.50  per 
1 ,000  plants.  Some  industrious  workers  manage  to  lay  aside  a  small 
sum  and  return  to  the  old  home  in  Italy  for  an  ijidefinite  stay,  the 
normally  cheap  trans-Atlantic  steerage  rates  making  the  voyage  possi¬ 
ble.  In  Brazilian  textile  industries  the  workers  are  engaged  during 
the  entire  year,  and  in  the  Federal  District  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  alone 
there  are  several  large  mills  that  give  employment  to  about  8,000 
operatives. 

In  eastern  South  America  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  part  the 
changing  seasons  play  with  local  migration.  Although  in  Brazil  the 
growing  and  shipping  of  coffee  requires  more  or  less  attention  through¬ 
out  the  year,  there  are  times  after  the  harvest  is  finished  that  many 
laborers  may  be  spared.  The  Republic  of  Uruguay  and  the  Brazilian 
State  ol  Sao  Paulo  recognize  this  fact,  and  quite  recently  official 
arrangements  were  perfected  whereby  Uruguay  is  to  receive  for  tem¬ 
porary  service  a  large  force  of  Brazil’s  laborers  to  aid  in  reaping  the 
former’s  harvest.  The  active  season  in  Uruguay  follows  that  of 
Brazil,  so  the  laborers  after  working  from  April  to  September  on  the 
coffee  fazendas  find  a  demand  for  their  services  from  September  to 
March  on  Uruguayan  plantations.  The  two  Republics  are  con¬ 
nected  by  railways,  thus  making  the  transfer  of  workmen  an  easy 
matter. 


8G1(K)— Hull  3 


A  TYPICAL  (5ROUP  OF  LAUOKINC  MKX  AT  AX  AC. RICULTU K AL  IMPLKMKXT  FACTORY,  HUKXOS  AIRKS. 
The  picture  was  taken  on  Xew  Year’s  Day  immediately  after  each  wori.man  had  lieen  pres<mted  with  a  basket  of  provisions. 
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Argentina  has  long  rocruitod  additional  harvest  hands  yearly  from 
over  the  seas.  ('hea|)  st(*erage  rales  also  from  southern  Europe  have 
vastly  aided  the  Argimtine  planter  when  in  the  midst  of  harvest. 
Eurthermore,  the  ehange  of  seasons  causes  a  tide  of  labor  to  How  from 
nortliern  Argentina  toward  central  and  southern  wlnait  fields.  The 
vast  stretch  of  country  for  2. ()()()  miles  from  tlie  jungles  of  the  (Iran 
(’haco  to  the  cool  lands  of  (’huhut  (Patagonia)  provides  areas  of 
varying  temperatures,  the  maturity  of  crops  heginning  at  tlu'  north 
and  gradually  extc'iiding  soulliward.  On  tlu'  whoh'  Xovemlx'r,  De- 
cemher,  danuary,  and  Fi'hruarv  are  among  Argi'iitina’s  busiest 
months.  To  haiidle  this  vast  husini'ss  tluM'e  liav(‘  come  to  Argen¬ 
tina  from  tinu*  to  time  2, ()()(), (tOO  Italian  immigrants,  and  although 
many  of  them  helongi'd  to  the  “golondrina"  (swallow)  class  and 
returned  to  the  motlu'i-  country,  Argentina’s  laborers  t<»-day  are 
largely  of  Italian  origin.  It  is  (>stimal('d  that  1, (»()((, 0(H)  Spaniards 
have  emigrated  to  Argimlina  to  find  temporary  or  permaiuMit  liomes; 
there  are  also  many  Austrian  Slavs  now  numbered  among  tlie 
country’s  working  forces. 

As  these  lines  an'  being  written  the  wheat  harvc'sl  in  .Vrgentina  is 
doubtless  completi'd  and  the*  grain  llirashed  and  ready  for  market. 
Thousands  of  laborers  wlio  assisted  in  the  W(trk  are  now  out  of  em¬ 
ployment,  according  to  newspaper  n'ports,  and  the  (|uestion  of 
finding  work  for  such  a  large  army  of  men  through  the  winter  months 
(our  summer)  is  causing  conci'rn.  In  normal  years  many  could  avail 
themselves  of  the  clu'ap  steerage  rates  to  Europe  and  possibly  eomo 
again  to  Argentina.  In  view  of  this  prcthlem  of  unemployment  it  is 
stated  that  the  Ciovernment  contemplates  |)laeing  a  large  force  of 
laborers  at  work  this  year  constructing  and  improving  highways. 
The  funds  for  the  purpose  arc'  to  he  drawn  from  the  ta.xes  on  e.xpor- 
t  at  ion. 

In  various  parts  of  South  America  the  laboring  man’s  burden  has 
hec'ii  somewhat  imjirovc'd  during  rc'cc'iit  years;  and  while  there  are 
still  vast  oj)])ortunities  for  bettering  his  condition,  we  must  note  that 
certain  uplifthig  influences  arc'  at  work.  Imjirovemc'nts  are  du '  to 
the  c'fforts  of  some  of  the  fair-mindc'd  citizens,  Ic'gislators,  the  public 
])ress,  and  to  the  modernizing  tendem-ic's  that  usually  follow  the 
introduction  of  foreign  cajiital.  As  a  tyjiieal  examjile,  we  have  the 
town  of  (’huquieamata  in  the  mining  rc'gion  of  northern  ('bile. 
About  o, ()()()  workmen  have  been  gatherc'd  at  these  opc'rations,  the 
former  represc'uting  many  nationalitic's.  One  of  the  plant’s  features 
is  a  hos])ital  ecpiippc'd  with  modern  ajqdiances  and  jirc'sicled  over  by 
expc'ric'nced  jdiysicians  and  trainc'd  nursc's.  One  of  the  amusing 
incidents  which  1  observed  when  visiting  this  hosjiital  was  the 
patients’  fear  of  the  cold-water  bath,  and,  in  several  cases,  his  actual 


LUMHKR  WORKERS  IN  PARAOUAY 


The  lumber  industry  is  growing  in  importance  in  this  inland  Republic  and  (luite  naturally  the  rivers  form  arteries  of  trade.  The  scene  represents  a  number^of  laborers  gathered 
for  a  meal  and  is  typiral  of  numerous  other  gangs  of  workmen  along  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  and  smaller  rtvers. 
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jump  from  windows  to  escape  the  supposed  ordeal  of  only  minor 
operations. 

Space  is  not  available  for  details  relative  to  laws  favoring  the  wage 
earner,  which  during  recent  years  have  been  enacted  in  various  South 
American  countries.  In  Peru  a  new  law  prohibits  detaining  a  work¬ 
man  on  a  given  plantation  against  his  wiU;  he  must  he  ])aid  in  cash: 
in  case  of  accident  the  victim  must  he  indemnified;  jihysicians  under 
jienalty  of  fine  are  re(iuire<l  to  give  medical  aid.  In  Truguay  the 
workday  is  by  law  (1916)  limited  to  eight  hours,  and  it  includes  many 
classes  of  lahorem  in  shops,  factories,  quarries,  on  railroads,  in  stores, 
wharf  hands,  and  (Jovernment  emjiloyees.  In  the  same  country  the 
woman  worker’s  burden  has  been  considerably  lightened. 

In  Argentina  the  employers’  liability  has  been  extemled  to  jirotect 
workmen  receiving  not  more  than  3,000  pesos  (!51,274)  jier  year  who 
are  employed  where  power  is  used.  This  law  protects  thousands  of 
laborers  and  provides  pay  to  the  workman’s  family  in  case  of  death  by 
accident,  etc.  ('bile  has  been  taking  important  steps  in  providing 
better  homes  for  wage  earners,  and  in  Valparaiso  a  special  section  of 
the  city  was  designated  where  eventually  many  more  modern  work¬ 
men’s  homes  will  he  erected.  Specifications  and  jilans  call  for  new 
houses  of  three  different  sizes,  all  of  which  must  he  two  stories  high. 
The  exteriors  are  to  be  of  brick,  plastered  over  with  cement;  the 
interior  walls  will  be  adobe,  floors  of  poplar  or  laurel,  an<l  roofs  of 
corrugated  and  galvanized  iron.  The  eheapest  of  the  three  models 
cost  .‘?2,()00;  and  the  laborer  is  allowed  21  years  to  fully  pay  for  the 
property,  there  being  certain  small  payments  duo  monthly.  One  of 
the  leading  Chilean  hanking  houses  stands  sponsor  for  tlK>  finances  of 
the  undertaking.  Women  workers  in  Chilean  factories  are  entitl(*d 
to  one  hour  daily  without  loss  of  pay,  in  order  to  care  for  their  young 
children;  another  forward  step  in  the  field  of  labor. 

In  connection  with  the  housing  problem  the  rather  startling 
announcement  was  recently  made  that  Argc'iitina  proposes  to  con¬ 
struct  1(),()()0  homes  for  wage  eariu'rs.  These  dwellings  are  to  liavi' 
four  rooms,  various  sanitary  and  modern  improv<'ments,  and  to  he 
sold  at  a  cost  within  the  r<‘ach  of  the  average  laborer.  The  latter 
is  to  make  payments  on  the  installment  plan,  being  allowed  a  certain 
number  of  years  to  pay  the  purehase  price.  Bonds  guaranteed  by 
National  or  State  Governments  provide  the  necessary  building  funds. 
But  about  the  time  the  project  was  launched  the  war  in  Europe 
came  and  the  worthy  scheme  has  been  more  or  less  checked. 

Plans  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  have  from  time  to  time  been 
fostered  by  federal  and  provincial  governments  in  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru, 
Colombia,  and  other  South  American  countries.  In  some  cases 
considerable  progress  in  housing  reforms  have  been  carried  out,  and 
in  each  case  the  example  and  illustration  of  better  and  cleaner  living 
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socins  to  have  awakc'iu'd  individual  ofTort  ainonj;  at  least  a  few  of 
the  working  classes. 

In  "eneral  the  wa"es  of  the  South  American  laborer  must  he  con¬ 
sidered  inadecjuate.  In  Brazil  a  common  farm  hand  earns  only 
from  about  30  to  00  cents  per  day;  the  wafjes  of  a  mill  workman 
range  from  SI  to  S2  ]>er  day:  a  mason  earns  SI  to  S1.7o;  a  cabinet¬ 
maker  from  Sl.oO  to  S2:  railway  laborers  from  St  to  Sl.’io.  Farm 
laborers  in  Argentina  are  ])aid  from  SI 2  to  Slo  ])er  month  with  hoard 
and  lodging,  hut  harvest  hands  eommand  from  S2  to  S4  per  day; 
railway  station  hands  earn  from  S27  to  S40  ])er  month.  In  Peru  a 
laborer  can  he  hired  for  oO  or  7."i  cents  ])er  day:  miners  60  cents  to 
SI ;  a  hoy  in  a  mine  earns  from  40  to  .70  cents.  In  (’bile  a  farm  hand’s 
wages  are  ahont  2')  cents  and  2  ])lates  of  beans  a  day;  a  w(*rker  in 
('hilean  nitrate*  fields  commands  daily  from  SI  to  SI. 15;  locomotive 
engineer  about  .S3  ])er  day:  along  the  ('hilean  and  Peruvian  coasts 
SI. 25  to  SI. 50  ])er  day  seems  to  he  a  fair  average  for  the  general 
laborer;  in  ('olomhia  the  laboring  man  ordinarily  commands  a 
higher  wage  in  the  cajiital  city  than  elsewhere,  the  amount  ranging 
from  SI  .25  to  SI  ..50  ])er  day;  in  other  parts  of  the  Ke])uhlic  SI  appeal’s 
to  he  about  all  the  ordinary  laboring  man  can  exjiect. 

In  Venezuela  a  laborer  on  railroads,  highways,  etc.,  earns  from 
SI. 25  to  SI. .50  ])('r  <lay;  conductors  and  locomotive  engineei’s  from 
S60  to  SSO  per  month;  dock  laborers  from  S2  to  .S3  jier  day;  while 
those  who  work  on  farms  are  jiaid  from  .50  to  75  (‘ents  a  day  together 
with  certain  articles  of  food.  It  should  he  borne  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  the  above  rates  a]>])ly  only  in  a  general  way;  many  agencies 
are  at  work  from  time  to  time  that  alter  conditions  and  the  demand 
for  labor. 

For  some  years  the  eost  of  living  in  most  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  has  been  steadily  climbing.  In  Brazil  it  is  said  that  food  has 
advanced  more  than  600  ]>er  cent  in  two  decades;  clothing  500  per 
cent;  household  goods  600  ])er  cent;  medicines  1, !)()()  per  cent;  or 
an  all-round  increase  of  over  000  ])er  cent.  The  Brazilian  figures, 
of  course,  do  not  answer  for  the  whole  continent,  hut  they  convey 
facts  which  are  a])])licahle  to  advanced  living  exjienses  confronting 
other  South  American  lahor(*rs  as  well  as  the  more  fortunate 

-U1  things  being  considered,  the  workman,  the  laborer,  the  artisan 
in  the  many  branches  of  manual  toil  will  scarcely  find  in  South 
America  as  good  a  market  for  the  “sweat  of  his  brow’’  as  is  offered 
in  the  United  States.  To  he  sure,  an  exceptional  case  now  and  then 
comes  to  light  where  a  North  American  laborer  is  earning  as  high  a 
wage  in  South  America  as  he  could  at  homo;  hut  usually  some 
favoritism  has  been  shown  him  or  he  hajipened  to  he  on  the  spot  at 
an  opportune  moment  and  possessed  a  certain  uncommon  skill. 
An  illustrative  case  is  that  of  a  young  Yankee  who  is  chief  of  the 
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These  scenes  repre.scnt  railway  const  riicl  ion  in  Bolivia,  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  Ixten  active 
and  which  continues,  notwithstanding  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  world.  The  laborer  in  the 
Bolivian  Andes  is  unusually  strong  of  lung  capacity  and  often  works  at  altitudes  of  Itl.tKX)  feet  or  more 
above  sea  level. 


A  FKW  OF  THE  STALWAUT  LABOUEllS  IX  C  HILEAN  XITICATE  LANDS. 

Nitrate  workers  are  employed  Loth  in  the  field  in  f’cttiii);  out  the  deposits  and  in  the  “oficinas” 
or  factories  where  the  crude  proiluct  is  treated  t>efore  shipment.  Many  laborers  t:o  from 
factory  to  factory  seeking  the  highest  wage;  the  latter  varies,  and  sometimes  may  reach  $2,.‘i0 
or  more,  but  the  daily  wage  is  usually  less. 


LABORERS  IN  A  CHILEAN  COAL  MINE 

Chile  mines  annually  vast  quantities  of  coal,  but  not  enough  to  supply  home  demands.  A  single  company 
at  Lota  employs  thousands  of  miners  and  many  veins  of  coal  extend  far  under  the  ocean.  The  Chilean 
employer’s  liability  act  becomes  effective  June  30,  1917.  It  will  improve  conditions. 
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inacliiiie  sliop  at  Kil)oralta  on  the  Beni  River  in  Bolivia.  The 
])osition  was  given  after  examination.  No  native  applied  for  the 
|)osition,  and  of  the  two  applicants,  a  Nortli  American  and  a  German, 
the  former  won.  'i'he  position  ])ays  700  bolivianos  ])er  montli  (about 
S2r)5). 

European  laborers  and  mechanics,  accustomed  to  the  low-wage 
scale  of  those  thickly  jiopulated  countries,  often  lind  enlarged  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  South  America,  especially  when  they  go  out  under  contract 
and  know  in  advance  what  compensation  to  expect. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  South  American  peon  or  roto  is  not  by  nature 
a  mechanic.  Away  from  cities  in  his  primitive  home  he  has  seen 
few  mechanical  inventions  and  comjdicated  machinery  has  not  been 
used  in  his  a])j)renticeship.  llis  natural  instinct  is  to  cultivate  the 
soil,  search  the  forest  for  game,  or  follow  the  winding  streams  in 
search  of  lish.  The  wool  of  the  llama,  the  aljiaca,  the  vicuna,  the 
guanaco,  and  other  animals  has  supplied  materials  for  spinning  and 
weaving,  and  these  arts  have  been  developed  to  a  high  degree  of  jier- 
fection.  So  exjiert  are  some  of  the  women  that  they  spin  their  wool 
as  they  march  behind  their  herds,  and  we  often  see  in  the  Andean 
countries  examples  of  these  little  “factories  on  foot.” 

d'he  laboring  classes  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  of  course,  have 
oj)portunities  for  learning  more  modern  arts  and  trades,  both  in 
schools  and  in  jiractice.  At  the  little  railroad  junction  town  of 
Ihupiedano,  on  the  Ghilean  Longitudinal  Railroad,  I  said  to  the 
North  American  manager  of  the  road,  “Who  are  your  locomotive 
engineers  (”  “Practically  all  of  them  are  native  Chileans,”  came 
the  response.  “  We  have  a  few  men  from  the  United  States,  and  while 
their  work  measures  up  to  the  retpiired  standard  we  retain  them. 
The  Chilean,  however,  is  just  as  elhcient.” 

The  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railroad  in  Ecuador  sujiplies  an  examjde 
of  how  the  native  often  sui)plants  the  foreign  laborer.  When  the 
North  Americans  finished  this  road  several  years  ago,  there  were  a 
number  of  North  American  railroad  mechanics  and  trainmen  retained 
in  the  service.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  natives  learned  the 
operation  of  locomotives  and  trains  and  to-day  have  superseded  the 
foreign  trainmen,  and  generally  at  a  lower  wage. 

In  Bolivia,  since  the  introduction  of  electricity  in  mining  opera¬ 
tions  and  other  modern  methods,  there  are  many  examples  of  the 
adaptability  of  the  humble  native  to  the  working  of  intricate 
machinery;  a  fact  pleasing  to  the  contractor  who  realizes  the  futility 
of  employing  foreign  unacclimated  laborers  for  service  at  the  high 
altitudes  of  eastern  Bolivia;  furthermore  it  has  suggested  to  Bolivian 
oHicials  the  desirability  of  teaching  more  extensively  the  motlern  arts 
and  trades  to  the  humble  peon. 


Photo  by  Underwood  &  Underwood. 

SECTION  OF  A  SUC.AR-CANK  PLANTATION  IN  PERU. 

Both  men  and  women  laljor  in  the  cane  fields  of  Peru,  as  will  be  noted  from  the  picture,  .\ftcr  the  cane  is  grown  and  harvested  many  workers 
find  employment  in  sugar  factories  during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
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Probably  iKroiio  has  been  nioro  actively  associated  with  increasing 
immigration  to  wSoutb  America  in  general  anil  to  Argentina  in  par¬ 
ticular  than  the  director  general  of  immigration,  Dr.  Manuel  Cigo- 
rraga,  under  whose  supervision  many  thousands  of  European  immi¬ 
grants  have  arrived  on  Argentina’s  shores  to  find  new  homes  and 
greater  possibilities.  Those  who  liave  inspected  the  work  of  this 
bureau  in  Buenos  Aires  and  noted  the  practical,  although  brief, 
schooling—  schooling  for  men  and  hoys  in  the  use  of  the  most  modern 
agricultural  implements  and  instruction  for  women  and  girls  in 
household  science  and  economy — can  not  fail  to  realize  the  initiation 
of  needed  reforms  in  the  life  of  working  peojdes. 

^U1  South  American  countries,  of  course,  desire  the  right  kind  of 
immigration;  and  whether  after  the  final  settlement  of  European 
struggles  there  will  he  fewer  or  a  greater  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  Old  World  than  in  the  past  remains  as  yet  an  unsolved  ])rohlem. 
In  the  future  progress  of  the  several  nations,  however,  it  is  ipiite 
certain  that  modern  machinery  will  play  a  far  greater  part  in  dis¬ 
placing  physical  strength  than  in  the  past;  that  in  Andean  highlands 
the  use  of  electricity  will  he  hirther  and  further  extended  by  the 
harnessing  of  nature’s  streams;  that  the  examjile  of  successfully 
combining  tropical  work  and  sanitation,  as  evidenced  on  the  Madeira- 
Mamore  Railway,  will  he  carried  farther  into  jungle  wilds;  and  that 
the  motor,  the  tractor,  and  many  other  modern  farming  implements 
will  supply  mechanical  labor  where  human  hands  are  lacking  over  the 
world’s  greatest  undeveloped  agricultural  area — the  eastern  j)art  of 
South  America. 


WHERE  PINE  AND  TROPI¬ 
CAL  HARDWOOD  MEET 

TIIR  contrast  between  the  timl)er  prodneeil  in  the  Tropics  and 
tile  temperate  ref^ions  is  no  more  marked  in  luiy  port  in  Soiitli 
America,  or  in  tlie  West  Indies,  than  in  the  busy  port  of  San 
dnan,  P.  R.  Four-masted  schooners  unloading  pine  after  a 
16  to  2-i  day  run  from  a  (lulf  ]>ort  are  a  striking  contrast  to  the  little 
sailboats  and  interisland  steamers  which  discharge  cargoes  of  lignum- 
vita>  (duayacum  sanctum,  and  here  known  asGuayacan).  American 
sailing  vessels  discharge  huge  beams,  wide  ])lanks,  matched  flooring  of 
the  various  manufactures  of  the  home  mills.  The  Guayacau  product 
of  the  island  comes  in  short  logs,  more  resembling  firewood  to  the 
American  mind  than  timber.  Hundreds  of  tons  of  this  material  await 
shijunent  on  the  same  docks  receiving  the  mountains  of  southern  pine, 
which  is  rebuilding  Port  Rico. 

An  interesting  figure,  however,  that  gives  a  new  point  of  interest 
to  the  lignum-vitie  is  the  fact  that  the  ])ine  is  worth  at  home  perhaps 
$2o  per  M  manufactured,  or  2  to  3  cents  a  hoard  foot,  while  the 
lignum-vita'  in  the  rough  log  is  jirohahly  worth  four  or  five  times  as 
much.  While  the  price  of  jiine  advances  hut  little  year  to  year,  the 
jirice  of  Guayacau  climbs  rajiidly  and  only  in  out-of-the-way  places 
and  in  the  less-settled  islands  like  the  Dominican  Republic  does  it 
occur  in  commercial  ([uantities.  Here  on  the  limestone  rocks  near 
the  sea  it  occurs  singly  or  in  grou])s,  with  the  thorny  acacias,  great 
tree  cactus,  and  the  juickly  ])ear.  One  thinks  t)f  tro])ical  hardwoods 
as  coming  from  the  deej)  tro])ical  jungle,  and  it  is  a  surprise  to  the 
average  North  American  to  find  it  associated  with  the  tropical 
etiuivalent  of  sagebrush  and  greasewood. 

'Phis  is  a  very  ornamental  ])lant  in  its  native  haunts,  with  dark  green 
com])ound  leavi's,  orange-colored  fruits,  and  ])ale  violet-blue  flowers 
borne  in  ])rofusion.  d'he  trunk  is  low,  4  or  5  feet  of  the  stem  only 
being  used,  and  the  hark  is  very  smooth,  of  an  olive-green  color, 
with  lighter  gray-brown  mottlings. 

Little  care  is  taken  by  the  exploiter,  little  and  big  being  sacrificed 
to  su])ply  the  increasing  demand,  and  it  is  ])rohahle  that  20  years 
will  see  the  world  markets  practically  hare  of  lignum-vitse,  unless 
the  forester  is  called  upon  to  ])rovide  protection  and  a  new  crop. 
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Upper:  General  view  of  the  docks  at  San  Juan,  P.  11.  The  four-masted  steamer  has  just  come  into  port, 
r  reight  cars  are  in  readiness  to  receive  the  cargo.  Middle:  Logs  of  iignum-vitae  on  the  docks  awaiting 
shipment.  Lower:  l.umber  vessels  unloading  yellow  pine  at  San  Juan. 
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The  siuldon  death  of  Sr.  Dr.  Lri.s  Sai.ixa.s  Vkoa,  minister  of 
jmblie  instruetion  of  Bolivia,  ln'oufjlit  additional  jirief  to  a 
eountrv  whieli  at  tlie  moment  was  mourning  the  loss  of  a 
venerable  states-man  and  ])atriot,  (leii.  (’lodomiro  Montes. 
Dr.  Salinas  Vega  ])assed  away  on  November  11,  Iblb,  the  day  after 
the  death  of  (len.  Montes,  and  following  so  elosely  the  first  bereave- 
nnuit  serve<l  to  stir  deeper  the  eountrv 's  grief. 

Dr.  Salinas  Vega  was  an  able  lawyer,  served  his  eountrv  in  high 
]>ositions,  and  was  regarded  as  a  trained  and  skillful  dij)lomat.  In 
his  j)ublie  career  he  s])ent  a  num])er  of  years  in  Euro])ean  and  Amer¬ 
ican  countries  where  he  gained  tlie  esteem  ami  admiration  of  ollicial 
and  social  circles. 

Born  in  the  caj)ital  city  of  La  Paz,  he  received  his  education  in 
('Idle,  and  then  returned  to  Bolivia  wliere  he  was  admitted  to  ])rac- 
tice  law.  His  first  ])ublic  service  came  as  r(‘])resentative  of  La  Paz 
to  the  convention  of  ISSt).  In  later  years  he  also  occu])ied  a  seat 
in  the  ('ongress.  In  ISSo  he  began  his  diplomatic  career  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  legation  in  ('bile;  shortly  afterwards  he  became  charge 
d’affaires.  While  in  ('bile  he  was  a])])ointed  commissioner  to  the 
arbitral  tribunal  which  met  at  Santiago  in  1SS7. 

The  next  diplomatic  assignment  took  Dr.  Salinas  Vega  to  Euro])e, 
where  he  was  secretary  of  the  legation  in  France  and  S])ain.  In 
1900  he  acted  as  charge  d’affaires  ad  interim.  A  few  years  later  he 
was  transferred  to  Brazil  as  charge  d’affaires  ami  about  the  same 
time  was  designated  a  member  of  the  commission  to  study  the 
boundary  question  with  Brazil.  While  here  he  was  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni])otentiarv  and  in 
that  capacity  was  assigned  to  (lermany  and  Austria-Hungary. 
While  in  (lermany  lie  was  invited  by  the  (lovernment  to  return  and 
serve  in  the  cabinet  as  minister  of  jnildic  instruction. 

Dr.  Salinas  Vega  was  an  active  journalist  and  contributed  freel.y 
to  many  of  the  jiapers  of  the  coimtiy.  At  one  time  or  another  he 
served  as  editor  on  some  of  the  jirincipal  dailies.  In  the  course  of 
his  foreign  service  he  received  honors  and  decorations  from  the 
Governments  of  Venezuela,  France,  and  Prussia. 

In  homage  to  his  memory  and  in  grateful  apjireciation  of  his  public 
services  the  President  decreed  a  day  of  official  mourning. 

Within  the  jiast  few  months  ('entral  America  has  suffered  the  loss 
of  two  learned  men  whoso  labors  in  the  field  of  science  have  placed 
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tlioir  iiiiinos  coiispicTKnislv  ainoii"  tho  studonts  of  that  section  (tf  the 
Amoricaii  coiitiiuait.  Dr.  Santiago  I.  Harberena,  died  at  his  homo 
in  San  Salvador,  Salvador,  Xovomhor  26,  11)16.  Sr.  .Juan  J.  Kodri- 
Gl  EZ  Luna  passed  away  at  tho  capital  city  of  (luatomalaon  Docomhor 
21,  11)16.  Fruitful  and  productivo  wore  tho  long  years  of  study  that 
those  two  eminent  scholai’s  gave  to  their  interests.  The  reputation 
of  their  works  had  spread  heyond  the  confines  of  their  own  countries 
into  all  the  other  ('entral  American  lands.  Xor  did  their  prestige 
stop  here,  for  the  names  of  Barherena  and  Rodriguez  Luna  have 
stood  for  learning  and  advancement  in  the  literary  and  scientific 
circles  of  all  Spanish-speaking  lands. 

The  demise  of  Dr.  Barherena  was  a  national  grief.  For  three 
days  the  flags  flew  at  half  mast  from  all  the  Government  buildings 
in  the  Republic;  the  legations  of  foreign  countries  at  San  Salvador 
lowered  their  flags  in  resjiect  to  the  memory  of  this  talented  son, 
and  th(»  legations  of  Salvador  abroad  jiaid  similar  homage.  Impres¬ 
sive  public  e.xercises  marked  the  funeral  services. 

Through  a  superior  mentality  diligently  applied  Dr.  Barherena 
attained  rank  and  recognition  as  a  student  and  scientist.  He  was 
horn  in  Antigua,  the  ancient  cajiital  of  Guatemala,  July  31,  1851, 
and  came  to  Salvador  at  an  early  age  to  attend  school  there.  In 
1876  he  received  his  law  degree.  He  then  returned  to  Guatemala 
and  atti'iided  the  jiolytechnical  school,  from  which  he  received  the 
degree  of  topographic  engineer.  While  in  Guatemala  he  was  made 
attorney  general  by  the  Government  and  also  served  on  the  Mixed 
Boundary  Gommission  between  Mexico  and  Guatemala. 

Returning  to  Salvador  he  became  judge  of  the  court  of  first  instance 
in  Santa  'H'cla,  and  worked  hard  to  organize  the  engineering  faculty 
of  the  univeisity.  Along  with  others  he  directed  the  studies  of  the 
first  engineers  to  he  trained  in  that  country.  In  1886  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  distinguished  lawyer  and  diplomatist,  Manuel  I. 
Morales,  in  the  study  of  the  Honduran  boundary  question  and 
showed  the  sanu'  patriotic  zeal  and  scholarly  mind  which  he  evidenced 
on  other  occasions.  He  also  c(tllahorated  in  tracing  a  new  map  of 
Salvador  and  represented  the  Government  of  Salvador  at  the  first 
(’entral  American  conference  on  the  unification  of  currenev,  weights, 
and  measures. 

Dr.  Barherena  found  recreation  and  delight  in  his  jirofessorshij)  at 
the  university  and  in  his  studies.  The  wide  range  of  his  interests  are 
well  reflected  in  the  numher  and  character  of  his  works.  These 
include  a  treatise  on  the  (Quiche  Indians;  on  the  Mussulman  Calendar; 
a  geographic  and  statistical  description  of  Salvador;  a  history  of 
the  S])anish  language;  an  ancient  histor}’  of  Salvador;  and  there  was 
in  preparation  a  history  of  the  colonization  of  Salvador.  The  doctor 
was  a  fellow  of  the  Atheneum  of  Salvador  and  a  contributor  to  a 
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number  of  literary  and  scientific  periodicals.  At  one  time  Dr.  Bar- 
berena  was  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  and  of  the  National 
Observatory.  As  head  of  these  institutions  he  so  impressed  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  methods  that  the  splendid  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  these  departments  still  reflect  traces  of  his  influence. 

Students  of  natural  history  learned  with  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
Juan  J.  Rodriguez  Luna,  whose  name  was  closely  linked  with  the 
development  of  zoological  museums  in  Central  America.  He  dedi¬ 
cated  his  ability  to  science,  art,  and  to  the  dissemination  of  useful 
knowledge  and  to  the  encouragement  of  industry.  Few  knew  how 
to  study  the  animal  life  of  Guatemala  as  he  did  and  then  to  give  this 
knowledge  to  the  world.  Through  his  efforts  fon'ign  zoological 
gartlens  sought  Central  American  specimens  and  the  leading  works 
of  natural  history  of  Europe  and  America  refer  to  his  authoritative 
contributions. 

Sr.  Rodriguez  Luna  was  horn  in  1840.  Early  in  life  he  manifested 
an  interest  in  the  study  of  nature  and  the  natural  sciences.  Ihifor- 
tunately  there  were  no  courses  offered  in  this  field  of  learning  at  the 
Colegio  Seminario.  Not  at  all  discouraged  he  borrowed  a  hook  here 
and  there  from  the  private  collections  of  his  teachers  and  wlien,  in 
1864,  the  Economic  Society  of  Friends  (Sociedad  Economica  de 
Amigos)  of  Guatemala  announced  its  intention  to  establish  a  National 
Museum,  Don  Juan  had  so  far  advanced  himself  in  this  particidar 
branch  of  study  that  he  was  considered  the  logical  person  to  take 
charge  of  the  zoological  section  and  was  accordingly  appointed. 

In  1867  he  received  his  diploma  in  law,  hut  did  not  practice  the 
profession,  preferring  his  work  in  nature.  The  following  year 
his  father  sent  him  on  a  voyage  to  Europe  and  while  in  the  Old 
World  Don  Juan  made  the  friendship  of  scientists  in  the  various 
capitals  who  were  interested  in  zoology,  and  especially  entomology. 
The  Museum  profited  handsomely  by  his  European  ex])erience  and 
associates.  In  1874  it  boasted  of  a  collection  of  786  birds,  represent¬ 
ing  455  different  species,  all  from  Guatemala,  and  scientifically  classi¬ 
fied  by  Sr.  Rodriguez  Luna.  Later  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the 
birds  of  Guatemala.  In  the  nomenclature  of  natural  science  33 
species  hear  the  name  of  Rodriguez  Luna.  In  1878  and  again  in 
1887  he  made  European  trips  and  during  both  journeys  he  secured 
many  useful  botanical  specimens  to  introduce  into  Guatemala  and 
a  number  of  new  animals  and  birds  for  his  museum  collections. 
Among  the  plants  which  he  introduced  into  the  country  and  which 
flourish  beautifully  and  add  to  tlie  richness  of  the  flora  of  Guatemala 
are  flowers,  certain  grades  of  coffee,  and  various  fruits.  As  an  agri¬ 
culturist  Sr.  Rodriguez  was  equally  well  known  and  many  specimens 
gathered  from  his  gardens  carried  away  ribbons  and  prizes  at  inter¬ 
national  exhibits. 
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Then*  pass(*(l  away  on  Docpinbor  11,  1016,  at  Montovidpo,  Urufjuay, 
Sr.  Don  Manuel  Iuala,  of  Parafjuay.  His  doniiso  broujjht  to  a  close 
a  life  of  broad  and  onorjictic  activity.  Sr.  Irala  was  numbered  among 
the  prominent  pul)lic  men  of  Paraguay  and  he  was  equally  well 
known  and  reputed  in  Uruguay,  where  he  had  been  living  for  the  past 
few  years. 

From  his  youth,  Sr.  Irala  held  positions  of  importance  and  respon¬ 
sibility  and  these  he  always  discharged  with  creditable  zeal  anti  in¬ 
tegrity.  But  Ins  most  notable  services  were  rendered  as  vice  rector 
of  the  National  ('oUege.  lie  held  this  oflice  for  many  years  and  at 
the  same  time  occupied  the  chair  of  national  history,  a  branch  of 
the  currietdum  which  was  considered  of  singular  importance.  The 
history  of  Paraguay  was  passing  throiigh  critical  and  e])ochal  periods. 
To  ])resent  to  an  impressionable  student  body  these  historical  facts, 
free  from  bias  and  with  a  wholesome  regard  for  the  truth  called  for 
a  student  of  clear  vision,  moderation,  and  absolute  fairness.  Sr. 
Irala  is  credited  with  having  performed  such  services  for  many  years, 
setting  forth  the  abundance  of  facts  and  data  which  he  collated  in  a 
manner  embodying  serene  judgment,  without  sentimental  mournings 
or  superexaggerated  patriotism.  In  recognition  of  this  academic 
service  he  was  made  rector  of  this  historic  institution. 

Later  Sr.  Irala  yielded  to  the  call  of  political  service  and  was 
elected  national  Senator.  In  tliis  legislative  body  his  personality 
and  training  gained  for  liim  a  commanding  position,  lie  possessed 
the  happy  faculty  of  being  able  to  conciliate  opinions  between  rival 
factions  and  his  jhidgment  carried  weight.  He  rose  to  the  leadership 
of  his  party,  but  im])aired  health  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from 
]mblic  life,  and  he  moved  to  Uruguay  in  the  hope  of  restoring  his 
lost  strength. 

In  view  of  the  marked  advances  that  are  being  made  in  the  study 
of  tropical  medicine  and  tlie  imjmrtance  which  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  are  attaching  to  the  investigation  of  tropical  diseases,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  work  of  Dr.  Damaso  Rivas,  a  Nicaraguan, 
who  is  now  assistant  professor  of  parasitology  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Rivas  has  devoted  a  number  of  years  to  the 
study  of  this  special  field  of  medical  science.  His  appointment  to 
the  faculty  of  tlie  university  wliere  he  received  his  medical  education 
and  under  whose  auspices  lie  conducted  many  of  his  laboratory  inves¬ 
tigations  is  peculiarly  fitting. 

Dr.  Rivas  was  born  in  Diria,  Department  of  Granada,  December 
11,  1S74.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  and  also  at  the  National  Institute  of  his  own  country  and 
of  Guatemala.  He  then  came  to  tlie  Ihiited  States  to  study  medi¬ 
cine  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  and  surgery  from 
both  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Chirurgical  College  of 
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Philadelphia.  In  1898  he  was  admitted  to  practice  medicine  in 
Pennsylvania. 

He  then  went  to  Europe,  and  from  1899  to  1903  did  further  work 
in  bacteriology  and  hygiene,  studying  at  the  Pasteur  Institute  in 
Paris,  the  Koch  Institute  in  Berlin,  and  participating  in  various 
expeditions  in  campaigns  against  malaria  and  tropical  diseases. 
Returning  to  the  United  States  in  1903,  he  was  bacteriologist  to 
the  Pennsylvania  department  of  health  from  1907  to  1910;  assistant 
director  of  the  laboratory  of  comparative  pathology  and  tropical 
medicine  of  the  I’niversity  of  Pennsylvania  since  1910;  and  in  1916 
he  was  appointed  assistant  professor. 

Dr.  Rivas  also  holds  the  academic  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master 
of  science  and  doctor  of  philosophy  from  that  institution.  He  was 
delegate  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Sixth  International 
('ongress  on  Tuberculosis,  Washington,  1908;  chairman  of  the  dele¬ 
gation  of  Nicaragua  to  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress, 
Washington,  1915-16;  and  has  written  a  number  of  original  works 
in  various  languages  on  bacteriology,  hygiene  and  sanitation,  path- 
ology,  tropical  medicine,  and  parasitology.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  a  textbook  on  human  parasitolog\’,  tropical  medicine,  and  labora¬ 
tory  diagnosis,  at  present  in  print. 

There  recently  passeil  through  the  United  States,  on  his  way  to 
France,  Sr.  Don  J.  Santiago  Castillo,  one  of  the  younger  news- 
jiaper  men  of  Ecuador  who  is  well  known  in  the  journalistic  circles 
of  his  country  for  his  promising  ability  in  this  field  of  activity.  For 
many  years  he  was  associated  with  El  Telegrafo,  a  daily  pajier  pub¬ 
lished  in  (iuayaiiuil  by  his  father,  and  later  became  manager  of  that 
periodical.  Not  only  is  Sr.  Castillo  an  able  writer,  but  he  possesses 
an  unusual  understanding  of  the  commercial  and  mechanical  phases 
of  the  newsj)a])er  business.  He  has  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
his  editorial  and  journalistic  activities  to  serve  his  (lovernment  as 
chancellor  of  the  consulate  general  in  Paris. 

On  December  1,  1916,  Willia.m  H.  Holmes,  one  of  the  foremost 
archa'ologists  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  head  curator  of  an¬ 
thropology  of  the  United  States  National  Museum,  celebrated  his 
seventieth  birthday.  On  that  occasion  numerous  friends  and  cola¬ 
borers  in  the  study  of  anthropology  paid  fitting  honor  to  this  scien¬ 
tist,  who  easily  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  living  authorities  in 
.:\jnerican  archieology. 

Mr.  Hohnes  has  been  engaged  in  scientific  investigations  under  the 
United  States  Government  for  45  years.  In  fact,  he  has  been  in  the 
scientific  service  of  the  Government  continuously  since  1871  with  the 
exception  of  three  years — 1894-1897 — during  which  time  he  was  cura¬ 
tor  of  anthropology  in  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  History  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  professor  of  anthropic  geology  at  the  University  of  Chi- 
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(•ago.  Mr.  Holmi's  is,  in  addition,  an  artist  of  nnusiial  ability  and  has 
employed  this  talent  in  handsomely  and  graphically  illustrating 
many  of  his  reports  and  investigations. 

During  the  many  years  of  activity  Mr.  Holmes  has  enriched  the 
literature  of  American  archaeology  with  books,  monographs,  and 
artich's,  numbering  nearly  184  titles.  Throughout  Latin  America  he 
is  perhaps  Ix'st  known  for  his  contributions  on  Mayan  and  Aztec  eth¬ 
nology  and  arelueology,  relating  especially  to  ceramic,  textile,  and 
stone-working  arts  and  ornaments.  He  is  also  associated  with  the 
leading  scientific  organizations  of  America  and  Europe  both  as  officer 
and  member.  He  has  represented  the  United  States  Government  at 
seven  national  and  international  expositions.  Ho  was  a  member  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  first  Pan  American  Scientific 
Congress,  Santiago,  Ghile,  1908-9;  and  at  the  second  congress,  held  in 
Washington,  1915-16,  he  was  chaiiTuan  of  the  section  of  anthropology; 
he  was  also  chairman  of  the  organizing  committee  of  the  international 
congress  of  Americanists,  1915. 

The  testimonial  of  his  friends  took  the  form  of  a  500-page  volume 
of  anthropological  essays  abounding  with  pertinent  and  beautiful 
illustrations.  Only  200  copies  of  this  book  were  printed,  and  many 
articles  contained  therein  appear  for  the  first  time  in  print.  The 
issue  was  edited  by  Frederick  W.  Hodge,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution.  A  most  appropriate  expression  of  Mr.  Holmes’s  influence 
and  work  appeal’s  in  the  note  of  appreciation  which  prefaces  the 
volume,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted  in  part: 

This  volume  must  not  be  regarded  as  merely  commemorative  {)f  the  day  on  which 
you  achieve  the  seventieth  milestone  in  your  journey  of  life.  It  is  rather  an  epitome 
of  the  influence  you  have  exerted  on  others  through  the  passing  years,  a  testimonial 
of  your  masterly  leadership  in  both  science  and  art.  You  are  still  at  the  height  of 
your  remarkable  activity.  At  no  time  in  your  career  have  you  done  more  noteworthy 
work  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge  than  you  are  doing  now.  So,  with  your 
splendid  reserve  of  force  and  with  the  inspiration  derived  from  the  important  results 
of  a  generation  of  research  in  American  archteology,  we  hope  and  expect  you  will 
continue  to  be.stow  upon  us  the  influence  of  that  experience  for  years  to  come  *  *  *, 

An  appropriate  mark  of  recognition  for  notable  aebievement  in 
geograpbical  and  ethnological  work  was  accorded  Dr.  William 
(T’rtis  Farabee,  scientist  and  explorer,  when  the  Philadelpbia 
Geographical  Society  awarded  him  the  Elisha  Kent  Kane  gold  medal 
on  eTanuary  19,  1917.  The  annonneement  that  this  honor  had  been 
bestowed  upon  Dr.  Farabee  was  received  with  much  satisfaction  by 
those  exjtlorers  of  Europe  and  America  who  have  followed  with 
interest  his  splendid  contributions  to  the  world’s  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  geography  of  the  American  Continent.  This  honor,  fol¬ 
lowing  closely  upon  his  return  from  his  recent  expedition  in  the 
basin  of  the  Amazon  and  British  Guiana,  recalls  the  fact  that  the 
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Harvard  Travelers  ('lul)  also  ])resented  him  with  a  gold  medal  for 
signal  aehievements  during  the  IVnivian  e.\])lorations  of  1006. 

Prof.  Karahee  was  horn  in  Washington.  Pa.,  Kehrnarv  7,  ISG").  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Wayneshnrg  ('ollege.  Pa.,  and  also  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  from  which  institution  In*  n'ceived  a  degree  of  Ph.  I),  in  100.3. 
For  the  next  10  years,  1003-1013,  Dr.  Karahee  was  instructor  of 
anthropology  at  Harvard.  During  ])art  of  this  ])eriod,  from  1006  to 
1000,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  De  Milhan-Harvard  South  American 
ex])edition.  This  tri])  took  him  through  Peru  and  Bolivia  and  the 
])arty  carried  out  some  valuahh'  work,  more  ])artieularly  in  ethnology. 
It  was  during  this  ex])edition  that  the  doctor  did  some  boundary 
ma])])ing  which  so  ])leased  the  Peruvian  (lovernment  that  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  this  service  they  made  him  an  honorary  memher  of  the 
faeidty  of  science  of  San  Marcos  University,  at  l>ima.  This  is  ])roh- 
ahly  the  highest  honor  that  Peru  can  confer  ujxm  a  foreigner. 

In  1613  Dr.  Karahee  withdrew  from  Harvard  to  become  curator 
of  the  American  s(>etion  of  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  which  ])osition  he  holds  to-day.  Shortly  after  assuming  this 
post  in  1613  the  doctor  startetl  on  a  new  ex])edition  to  the  U])])er 
Amazon  Basin,  making  investigations  of  the  tribes  dwelling  on  the 
Ucayali  and  other  rivers.  After  carrying  out  archaeological  re¬ 
searches  ill  Marajo  Island  at  the  Amazon  mouth  he  set  out  in  March, 
161"),  for  the  upjier  Purus,  sjiending  some  tinu*  about  the  frontiers 
of  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Bolivia,  returning  hv  way  of  the  Beni  and 
Madeira  to  the  Amazon.  In  thri'c  different  jdaei's  during  his  search 
for  new  tribes  of  Imlians  Dr.  Karahee  traveled  where  white  men  had 
not  been  before. 
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The  Classic  literature  of  Colombia,  in  llu*  *  L('iuliii^  ju  ticlcs  of  the 
month”  section  of  the  American  l^eview  of  Reviews,  is  a  review  of 
(lomez  Restre|)o’s  article  in  ('ultnra,  of  Bojjota,  (’olomhia.  In  tlio 
Spanisli  edition  of  tlie  Bi'i,i,Fyri\  Sr.  Reslrepo’s  article  is  reviewed  at 
length,  hnt  the  followiiif;  is  herewith  (pioted  as  showinji;  the  interest 
that  is  heinj;  manifested  in  Latin  American  literature  hy  such  majja- 
zines  as  the  Review  of  Reviews: 

The  national  literature  of  C'ol()nil)ia  is  fundanuMitally  Spanish  in  charaeter  and  .sj)irit, 
says  (ionic/.  Ilestrepo,  writing;  in  (’ultnra  iHo<;otai,  thou^di  it  po.s.se.s.ses  individual 
traits  which  iiive  it  a  distinct  ])ersonality.  Ih*  continues: 

"Look  at  Ruhen  Dario,  for  I'xainple;  thou.<;h  he  was  Lnuich  in  spirit,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  einancijiate  hiin.self  from  the  sound  tradition,  and  therefore,  after  having' 
paid  a  lirst  visit  to  Spain  in  (piest  of  consecration  for  his  u:enius.  he  returned  later  to 
the  peninsula  as  master  of  a  new  literary  <;eneration. 

"  Rut  thoui'h  our  great  pinds  may  have  been  insjiired  hy  the  antiipiity  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  Sjiain,  or,  ou  the  contrary,  hy  Italian,  l''rench.  or  English  jioetry,  they  have 
pi'rjietuated  in  magnilieent  verse  the  peculiar  and  expressive  aspects  of  their  nati\  e 
land,  and  they  have  been  not  merely  poets  Imrn  in  ('oloiubia.  Imt  Colombian  jioets. 

"  In  (.'olombia  then*  are  but  few  examples  of  the  novel  in  tlu*  past,  but  the.se  few  are 
illustrious,  whether  in  the  form  of  an  idyll,  such  as  Maria,  or  in  the  sort  of  realistic 
narration  essayed  by  Kugenio  Dia/  in  IStiti  in  .Manuela.  or.  linally,  in  the  works  of  the 
moralists  of  the  epoch  of  Mo.saico,  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the  bi-st  pages  of  our  national 
literature. 

"In  our  mod(‘rn  era  .Vnioipiia  has  seen  the  brilliance  of  a  scluMtl  of  regionalist 
novelists,  among  whom  Tomas  (’arras(|uilla,  who.se  Frutos  de  mi  tierra  has  merited  the 
praise  of  Pereda,  stands  in  the  lirst  rank.  These  authors  have  demonstrated  that 
regionalism  properly  umh'rstood  can  produce  works  whose  success  tran.scends  the  nar¬ 
row  limits  of  a  territory  or  a  ])rovince. 

Pax,  which  is  the  off.s|tring  of  a  son  of  Rogota,  d(K‘s  not  bear  this  character,  since 
we  have  here  no  case  of  r<‘gionali.sm.  It  is  a  study  of  national  manners  observed  under 
one  of  their  most  dramatic  and  least  amicable  aspc-cts  that  of  interior  convulsions 
and  political  struggles.” 

Mr.  Ilestrepo  expres.ses  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  historical  studies  are  exerting  a 
marked  attraction  t)n  the  younger  writers  of  the  day.  The  National  Academy  of  His¬ 
tory  is  the  center  of  such  (‘ffoits.  Among  veteran  writ(-rs  of  merit  in  the  field  are 
lli'strepo  Tirado,  Ibane/  Posada,  Leon  (iome/..  Ilenao,  and  .Vrrubla. 

Side  by  shle  with  these  we  find  also  certain  younger  men  who  work  with  patriotism, 
intelligence,  and  decision  Luis  Augusto  (.'uervo  and  Nicolas  (iarcia  Zatnudio, 
Josr'  Maria  llestrejm,  and  Fabio  Lozano  y  Lozano,  (Jortazar,  Duran  y  Villaveces,  etc. — 
and,  dominating  over  all  of  them,  Ilaimundo  Rivas,  one  of  the  most  vigorous  talents 
and  happiest  craftsmen  of  the  young(‘r  generation. 

The.se  und(*rstand  the  modern  methods  which  history  has  adopted  among  cultured 
peoples  *  *  *  they  have  an  affection  for  the  epoch  of  the  “guerra  magna”  and 
the  great  ligures  of  anti(iue  Colombia;  they  know  also  that  veritable  history  demands 
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On  this  page  appear  the  portraits  of  the  following  writers  and  txjets;  (1)  Jos6  Manuel  Restrepo,  (2)  Rafael 
I'onibo,  (3)  Jos6  Joaquin  Ortiz,  (4)  Josfi  Caicedo  Rojas,  (5)  Rufino  JosS  Cuervo,  (0)  Gregorio  Gutierrez 
Gonzilez,  (7)  Miguel  Antonio  Caro,  (S)  Rafael  Niinez,  (9)  Felipe  Zapata,  (10)  Santiago  l'6rez,  and  (11) 
Jorge  Isaaes. 
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The  portraits  of  Colombian  writers  and  poets  shown  above  are  the  following:  (1)  Nicolas  Esguerra,  (2) 
Rafael  M.  Carrasquilla,  (3)  Marcos  Fidel  Suarez,  (4)  Jos^  Vicente  Concha,  (5)  Rafael  Uribe  Uribe,  (6) 
Santiago  P6rez  Triana,  (7)  Emiliano  Isasa.  (8)  Antonio  Jose  Uribe,  (9)  Antonio  Gomez  Restrepo,  (10) 
Lorenzo  Marroquin,  (11)  Jos6  Asuncion  Silva,  and  (12)  Ismael  Enrique  Arciniegas. 


COLOMBIAN'  WKITKKS. 


ThepU'tures  above  are  of  the  foIlowiiiR  Colombian  writers  and  iKX'ts:  ( 1 )  Ouillermo  Valencia,  (2)  Francisco 
Josf  Urrutia,  (3)  Julio  Flores,  (4)  Adolfo  JxHin  Gomez,  (.a)  Kdnardo  I’osada,  (ti)  Dieno  Uribe,  (7)  F. 
ItestreiK)  Gomez,  (H)  Max.  Grillo,  (!t)  .tiigel  Marla  COspedes,  (1(1)  Kmilio  Cuervo  .Milrqnez,  ami  (II) 
Kaimuudo  Uivas, 
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the  aid  of  the  literary  art  to  disliiif'uisli  itself  from  the  labors  of  the  simj)le  annalist. 
Those  who  have  fornn‘d  themselves  upon  the  study  of  the  master|)i(“(  es  of  Taine  and 
of  Sorel,  of  Moussaye  and  of  Vandal,  know  that,  despite  the  vastness  and  the  elef;anee 
of  these  struetures.  they  are  iioiu'  the  le.ss  .solid,  huilt  as  they  are  upon  metieulous 
tirst-hand  investi^^ation. 

The  Art  of  Ignacio  Zuloaga  is  tlio  subject  of  an  intorcstiug  sketch 
by  Cliristiau  Brinton  iu  the  ffaiuiaiy  minibef  of  Tlie  American  Maga¬ 
zine  of  Art.  An  exhibition  of  jiaintings  by  Ignacio  Zuloaga  Itas  been 
lield  in  tlie  galleries  of  the  Copley  Societ}’  in  Boston,  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum,  at  tlie  Duveen  Galleries,  Xew  York,  and  the  Albright 
Gallery  in  Bulfalo,  and  the  splendid  collection  will  be  shown  in 
various  other  cities  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Brinton’s  sketch  was 
written  as  an  introduction  to  the  catalogue  of  the  exhibition,  and  his 
pei-sonal  friendship  and  intimate  acipiaintance  with  Zuloaga  lend 
added  interest  to  his  critical  estimate  of  the  great  artist.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  text  of  the  article  is  reproduced: 

That  Tgiiacdo  Zuloaga  never  set  foot  inside  an  art  school  or  academy,  that,  as  lie 
pithily  puts  it.  “All  I  knew  of  the  Eeole  des  Beaux-Arts  was  the  view  one  has  of  it 
from  the  windows  of  the  Louvre,”  ajipears  iu  nowise  to  have  mitigated  against  his 
progress.  He  drew  from  the  first  with  vigor  and  decision.  His  figures  were  solidly 
eonstriieted  and  his  sense  of  composition  correct  though  hy  no  means  conventional. 
Scarcely  a  vivid  colorist,  he  nevertheless  employed  color  in  a  manner  that  differen¬ 
tiated  him  from  the  older  men. 

Znloaga’s  palette,  though  richly  set,  is  restricted  in  range.  He  jirefers  as  a  rule 
warm  browns,  dark  reds,  green,  yellow,  purple,  silver-gray,  and  black.  Blue  is 
nnsymjiathetie  to  him  and  is  rarely  found  in  earlier  compositions.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  on  numerous  occasions  to  watch  him  before  the  easel  both  at  his  Paris  studio 
iu  the  Rue  ('auliancourt  and  in  the  .solemn  side  chapel  of  San  .luan  de  las  Caballeros, 
the  silence  broken  oidy  by  faint  cries  from  the  street  or  the  sound  of  countless  church 
and  monastery  bells.  Unlike  most  artists  he  makes  no  j)reliminary  sketches.  \Vhen 
he  wanders  abroad  to  study  native  types  and  scenes  at  first  hand,  or  stands  upon  the 
terrace  surveying  the  shimmering,  wide-horizoned  panorama  of  Vieja  Castilla,  he 
has  with  him  no  painter’s  kit,  no  brushes,  tubes,  or  canvas.  .Ml  he  carries  is  a  .small, 
compact  leather-bound  notebook  whenun  he  transcribes  in  free,  legible  script  cer¬ 
tain  suggestions  which  he  afterward  translates  into  line,  form,  and  color.  “Mis 
dibujos  los  e.scribo,”  he  .says,  and  thesi*  written  sk(‘tches  merely  serve  to  recall  im- 
pres.sions  that  might  otherwise  become  foggisl  or  effaced. 

The  capacity  for  synthetic  observation  implied  by  such  an  attitude  finds  appro- 
j)riate  expression  when  lie  undertak(*s  the  ])ainting  of  a  jiictun*.  A  long  process  of 
incubation  precedes  the  actual  work  ujion  each  composition.  He  ponders  deeply 
every  detail  and  when  the  mental  iiattern  is  sufliciently  clear,  and  the  creative  im¬ 
pulse  sufriciently  strong,  he  attacks  one  of  his  big  canva.ses  with  confident  surety. 
He  first  draws  the  main  outlines  boldly  in  charcoal  upon  a  light  gray  ground  and 
then  applies  the  pigment  in  firm,  resolute  pa.ssages  instinct  with  rhythmic  power. 
In  a  method  so  reasoned,  so  deliberate,  nothing  is  left  to  chance.  There  are  no  sur¬ 
prises.  no  accidents,  fortunate  or  otherwise.  .Ml  is  jirc'conceived,  prearranged,  and 
the  touch  is  that  of  the  sculptor  rather  than  that  of  the  jiainter.  (Jenerations  of 
ancestors  who  were  accompli.shed  modelers  seem  to  have  impart(*d  to  him  a  marked 
feeling  for  plastic  form.  (Don  Placido  Zuloaga.  father  of  the  painter,  was  a  “veri¬ 
table  latter-day  Benvenub)  Cellini,”  a  handicraftsman  of  consummate  skill,  a  worker 
in  metals,  examples  of  whose  art  are  to  be  found  in  the  lea^ling  museums  of  Europe.) 


^  ^  ^ 


SEGOVIA,  SPAIN. 

Ry)rcKiucod  from  a  photograph  of 
Zuloaga’s  picture  of  Segovia,  where 
the  great  artist  spends  at  least  half  of 
his  time  and  has  his  main  studio. 
The  towni  is  located  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  its  picturesque  environment 
and  medieval  aspect  appeal  to  the 
imagination  of  all  lovers  of  art.  Most 
of  the  buildings  are  constructed  of  a 
whitish  stonei'which  in  the  rays  of  the 
declining  sun  take  on  the  color  of  gold. 
In  the  original  painting  Zuloaga  has 
caught  the  glint  of  gold  and  the  varied 
tints  of  the  sky  and  clouds,  effects  of 
color  which  no  photograph  can  repro¬ 
duce. 


9  9^ 


Courtesy  of  The  AmcricsD  Masazim*  of  Art. 

THE  SPANISH  ARTIST,  IfiNACK)  ZELOACfA. 

Rmroiluced  from  a  photograph  of  the  portrait  painteil  by  himself  and  now  in  the  Santamarina  collection  in 
Paris.  John  S.  Sargent,  the  great  American  artist,  writes  of  Zuloaga  as  follows:  “The  strangeness  and 
power  of  Sr.Zuloaga'sevocationsmight  lead  one  to  consider  him  as  a  personality  quite  imique  and  unrelated 
to  any  past  tradition;  as  a  creator  of  t.v^ies  and  of  a  setting  for  them  charged  with  m  intensity  of  life  strained 
to  a  pitch  not  reached  liefore.  But  it  is  in  this  very  excess  of  romanticism  that  his  link  with  one  of  the  two 
main  tendencies  of  the  Spanish  school  can  lie  recognized.  Realism,  in  which  it  is  always  steeped,  is  of  course 
the  dominant  note  of  this  school,  tint  it  has  periodically  thrown  olf  into  the  realms  of  the  imaginative  some 
such  surprising  otlshoot  as  el  (Jreco,  the  mystic,  and  as  the  magician  Goya.  In  their  hamls  this  persistent, 
invading  realism  attacks  what  is  most  traascendental  or  most  fantastic  and  gives  it  a  dense  material  exist¬ 
ence.  .\lthough  Zuloaga  reverses  the  process,  we  may  salute  in  him  the  apparition  of  a  corresiiomling  power. 
Uis  material  lielongs  to  reality  and  is  of  the  earth  earthy:  but,  as  if  whirled  to  another  planet,  it  seems  to 
acknowledge  the  grip  of  new  laws  and  to  acquire  a  keener  life  from  new  relationships  imposed  by  this  great 
artist’s  imperious  will.” 


TIIK  CAKDIXAL,  HY  ZULOAGA 

In  ri'pard  to  Ziiloapa’s  later  works 
Itr.  lirintoii  writes:  “Something  of 
the  ardent  joy  of  actual  esthetic  crea¬ 
tion  eharaeterizes  not  a  few  of  t  h  e  more 
recent  eom()ositions.  The  n^d  rolw  of 
the  cardinal  or  the  variegated  pattern 
of  an  orien  tal  shawl  I lungover  thebody 
of  a  daneer  play  their  api)ointed  parts 
in  comprehensively  conceived  fsehe- 
matie  arrangements." 

9  9  5 
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Courtesy  of  The  American  Magasinc  of  Art. 


ANITA  RAMIRKZ  IN  BLACK. 


This  portrait  of  tho  famous  Spanish  dancor,  Anita  Ramirez,  is  one  of  Zuioaga’s  recent  works, 
having  lieen  painted  in  I’aris  during  lOlCi.  In  WTiting  of  Zuioaga’s  methoils  Dr.  Brinton  says: 
“The  capacity  for  synthetic  oliservation  finds  appropriate  expression  when  he  undertakes  the 
painting  of  a'pieture.  A  long  jirocess  of  ineutiation  precedes  the  actual  work  upon  each  com- 
jxjsition.  lie  ponders  deeply  every  detail  and  when  the  mental  pattern  is  suuiciently  clear, 
and  the  creative  impulse  sufficiently  strong,  he  attaeks  one  of  his  big  canvases  with  confident 
surety.” 
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In  looking  at  these  sturdily  eonstruoted  eoinpositions  where  there  is  no  stispieion  of 
faltering  or  incertitude  you  are  apt  to  recall  the  triumphs  of  past  ages,  the  expressive 
statuettes  of  Alonso  Cano,  for  instance,  carved  out  of  wood  and  colored  in  the  image 
of  nature.  Zuloaga  seems  to  belong  to  an  older  epoch.  lie  appears  to  possess  no 
nerves.  His  conceptions  are  wrought  in  rare  strength  of  .spirit  and  physical  fortitud*'. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  a  temperament  so  arbitrary  and  so  dominant 
should  in  due  course  have  impelled  Zuloaga  to  select  his  own  themes  and  perfect  his 
own  manner  of  treatment.  From  1908  onward  we  note  a  change  in  his  work,  a  pro¬ 
nounced  intensification  of  vision  and  interpretation.  The  impeccahle  Velazquez 
yields  place  in  his  admiration  to  the  hieratic  el  Creco.  If  Las  Lanzas  may  he  called 
a  military  ceremonial,  and  the  Promenade  after  the  Hull-light  a  glimpse  of  the  social 
pageantry  of  the  Plaza  de  Toros,  we  nevertheless  do  not  again  meet,  save  in  certain 
of  the  more  cosmojiolitan  portraits,  anything  ajiproximating  this  same  atmosphere  of 
studied  distinction.  We  enter,  to  the  contrary,  a  world  wherein  horrific  creatures 
huddle  together  upon  stark  hillside,  and  where  the  stain  of  the  serpent  or  the  sting  of 
the  scourge  leaves  a  scarlet  trail  across  trembling  flesh.  The  Sorceresses  of  San 
Milliin.  the  AVomen  of  Sepulveda,  and  the  more  rufescent  Flagellations  and  Cruci¬ 
fixions,  as  well  as  such  apparitions  as  The  Victim  of  the  Fete  mark  the  ascendancy  in 
Zuloaga’s  work  of  that  taste  for  Gothic  gloom  and  frenetic  fantasy  which  is  a  legitimate 
jiortion  of  his  artistic  heritage.  You  can  not  ignore  such  themes  in  any  consideration 
of  the  Spanish  temperament,  a  temperament  wherein  love  and  cruelty  closely  com¬ 
mingle  and  piety  and  punishment  go  hand  in  hand.  The  art  that  confronts  you  in 
these  later  productions  is  an  art  full  of  jiotent  atavisms  from  which  no  one  of  Zuloaga’s 
persuasion  could  reasonably  escape,  and  in  jirojecting  such  tendencies  upon  canvas 
he  but  gives  proof  of  his  courage  and  racial  integrity.  You  may  not  relish  certain  of 
these  scenes,  yet  you  are  compelled  to  admit  their  ethnic  as  well  as  esthetic  inev¬ 
itability. 

Coincidental  with  the  change  in  subject  matter  comes  a  corresponding  change  of 
style  and  technique.  In  dealing  with  ideas  as  well  as  impressions  Zuloaga’s  vision 
properly  assumes  a  more  abstract  form.  The  figures,  instead  of  remaining  detached 
silhouettes  as  in  various  earlier  canvasses,  show  an  increased  sense  of  volume,  the 
landscape  setting  is  no  longer  incidental  but  frankly  of  scenograjihic,  while  the  general 
••ffect  reveals  a  heightened  degree  of  decorative  synthesis.  Something  of  the  ardent 
joy  of  actual  esthetic  creation  characterizes  not  a  few  of  the  more  recent  compositions. 
I'he  red  robe  of  the  cardinal  or  the  variegated  pattern  of  an  oriental  shawl  flung  over 
the  body  of  a  dancer  play  their  ajipointed  jiarts  in  comprehensively  conceived  sche¬ 
matic  arrangements.  The  love  of  arabesque,  of  formal  distribution  and  balance,  has 
not  however,  been  achieved  at  the  sacrifice  of  feeling  or  character.  You  are  always 
in  the  presence  of  virile,  forceful  human  beings,  while  remote  monasteries  clustered 
against  craggy  mountainside  with  restless  clouds  scudding  overhead,  acquire,  through 
sheer  significance  of  line,  mass,  and  simulated  movement,  the  power  of  independently 
arousing  emotion  and  inducing  mood.  *  *  *  On  the  surface  this  art  remains, 
however,  resolutely  objective.  You  have  before  you  merely  certain  specific  facts 
seen  through  an  ardently  emotional  temperament.  And  here  also  has  Zuloaga  con¬ 
tinued  true  to  the  master  currents  of  Spanish  Art.  an  art  wherein  the  note  of  realism 
and  the  note  of  mysticism  are  so  strangely,  yet  so  convincingly  blended. 

True  Pan  Americanism:  A  Policy  of  Cooperation  with  the  Other 
American  Republics  is  the  title  of  a  thoufrhtful  article  in  the  January 
number  of  The  Journal  of  Race  Developmcfit  (Clark  I'niversity, 
Worcester,  Mass.)  by  Dr.  George  H.  Blakeslec,  professor  of  history 
and  international  relations,  and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal. 
In  the  introductory  paragraphs  the  doctor  calls  attention  to  the 


Courtosy  of  The  American  Magazine  of  Art. 

MY  COUSIN  CANDIDA. 

One  of  Znloiit’a’s  variou.s  portraits  of  his  handsome  kinswoman.  As  a  portrait  painter  Ziiloaga  continues  the 
best  trailitions  of  the  great  Spanish  school  of  the  seventeenth  century  whose  most  famous  representative 
was  the  world-renowned  Velazquez. 


^  ^  ^ 


MY  UNCLE  DANIEL  AND  HIS 
KAMI  LA'. 

The  woiulerfiil  tifhiiiqiie  of  the  artist 
is  well  illustrated  in  this  celebrated 
croup  paintinc,  which  has  recently 
Ihm'Ii  acquired  by  the  Hoston  Museum, 
it  was  done  by  Zuloaca  at  .Segovia  in 
I’.iin,  and  has  been  exhibited  at  Rome 
(1911),  I’aris  (1912),  Dresden  (1912), 
Munich  (1912),  and  Bru.ssels  (1914). 


^  ^  ^ 


Courtesy  of  The  American  Magazine  of  Art. 
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"rcatlv  increased  space  recently  beinj;  given  to  Latin  Anu'rican  ad'aii’s 
by  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  Ignited  States,  as  well  as  the 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  books  dealing  with  the  countries  of 
the  other  Americas  that  have  been  jnddished  during  thelast  two years. 
He  also  alludes  to  other  factors,  such  as  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in 
2,000  educational  institutions;  the  study  of  Latin  America  by  over 
1,700  clubs;  the  popidarity  in  motion-picture  theaters  of  films  show¬ 
ing  scenes,  customs,  and  modes  of  living  in  Jjatin  American  countries; 
the  increased  number  of  inquiries  constantly  jxmring  into  the  office 
of  the  Pan  American  ITnion  at  Washington;  and  the  constantly 
growing  demand  for  information  relative  to  the  commercial  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  relations  between  the  Ignited  States  and  Latin  America 
that  is  being  made  on  the  Ignited  vStateslJureau of  Commerce,  as  show¬ 
ing  the  remarkafde  and  witlesjiread  inten'st  that  is  f)eing  manifestc'd 
throughout  the  country.  As  to  the  causes  leading  to  this  state  of 
affairs  lie  writes: 

There  is  no  question  as  to  our  awakened  interest  in  Latin  .Vinerica,  but  one  naturally 
queries  what  has  caused  it.  Probal)ly  it  is  due  primarily  to  recent  clianj'cs  in  political 
and  economic  conditions;  the  strikin"  development  of  such  South  American  countries 
as  Ai^entina.  Brazil,  and  Chile;  our  anxiety  to  secure  their  markets  as  a  field  for  our 
surplus  manufactured  goods,  which  we  have  now  come  to  export  in  large  (piantities; 
and  our  recently  felt  need  of  more  of  the  South  .Vmerican  ])roducts,  not  only  those  from 
the  Tropics,  such  as  coffee  and  rubber  from  Brazil,  and  cocoa  from  Ecuador  and 
Venezuela,  but  beef  and  mutton  from  .Vrgentina  and  Uruguay,  and  nitrates,  iron  ore, 
and  copper  from  Chile  and  Peru.  Since  the  world  war  began,  too,  Latin  America  has 
been  turning  eagerly  to  the  L'nited  States  to  scK'ure  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  its 
great  enterpri.ses  and  even  to  tide  over  its  strong  ( iovernments  while  the  money  markets 
of  Europe  are  closed.  These  recent  changes  in  fundamental  conditions,  together  with 
the  desire  to  know  more  of  the  Republics  brought  nearer  to  us  by  our  new  Panama 
Canal,  the  popular  descriptions  of  the  beauty  and  wealth  of  their  leading  cities, 
especially  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  do  .Taneiro,  the  renewed  discussion  in  this  country 
over  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  propagandist  work  of  the  Pan  .Vmerican  Union,  have 
all  contributed  to  stimulate  a  new  interest  among  us  in  Latin  .Vmerica,  and  to  awaken 
us  to  the  consciousness  that  there  exist  south  of  us  some  strong  States  with  stable 
governments  and  cultured  pwples. 

According  to  Dr.  Blakosloo,  one  of  the  greatest  prof)lems  l)efore  tlie 
United  States  in  its  foreign  relations  is  t(»  deterntine  its  proper  policy 
toward  this  rapidly  develojring  Latin  America.  In  his  opinion  in  the 
future  the  relations  of  the  United  States  to  Latin  America  will  be  even 
more  important  than  at  present,  for  the  Republics  to  the  south  will 
be  continually  growing  in  strength  and  population,  and  Kurope  will 
be  making  earnest  efforts,  as  soon  as  this  w  ar  is  over,  to  regain  and 
even  increase  its  trade,  commerce,  and  economic  influence  throughout 
the  Latin  American  world.  It  is,  therefore,  he  thinks,  one  of  the 
obligations  of  American  citizenshi])  to  study  the  facts  regarding  the 
foreign  affairs  of  the  country,  ])articularly  those  relating  to  its  Latin 
American  neighbors,  and  to  help  determine  the  policies  which  will  be 
best  both  for  it  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  regard  to  the  close 
SGKKI— Bull.  3—17 - 0 


^  ^  ^ 


FUTURE  IDOLS. 

Youthful  bullfighters  Jestined  to  attain 
the  pinnacle  of  fame  and  i>opidar 
idolization.  The  I’laza  de  Toros  aiui 
Castle  of  Turggano  visible  in  the 
background. 


^  ^  ^ 


of  Art. 


LOLITA,  BY  ZULOAGA. 

This  portrait  ditlers  somewhat  from 
those  usually  executed  by  Zuloaga  in 
that  he  generally  makes  lise  of  a  back- 
groundlwhich  in  a  measure  explains 
the  characteristics  of  his  sul>ject.  The 
artist’s  mastery  of  coloring  is  splen¬ 
didly  exemplified  in  the  original 
painting,  which  ranks  as  one^of  his 
most  notable  achievements. 
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cooperation  amoii"  tlio  Republics  of  this  hemispliero  he  writes  as 
follows; 

Pan  Americanism,  the  policy  of  close  cooperation  amon"  the  Republics  of  this 
hemisphere,  is  •'cnerally  advwated  from  a  business  \'iewpoint.  Whenever  one  listens 
to  an  address  on  the  .subject  before  a  chamber  of  commerce,  one  realizes  that  the 
dominant  thought  among  our  manufacturers  is  simply  how  they  may  sell  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods  to  Latin  America.  Commercial  relations,  to  be  sure,  are  important; 
but  it  should  be  pointed  out  with  the  greatest  emphasis  that  a  genuine,  succes.sful  Pan 
Americanism  can  not  be  ba.sed  solely  or  even  primarily  upon  trade  and  commerce. 
Practically  every  intelligent  Latin  American  will  indorse  tins  statement.  Pan 
Americanism,  to  be  .succ(‘ssful  and  lasting,  must  be  based  ujmn  common  purposes, 
common  ideals,  and  a  friendly  coopc'ration  among  the  various  Republics  in  achieving 
and  realizing  them. 

The  pos-sibilities  which  may  result  from  a  genuine  Pan  Americanism  seem  often  to 
be  as  fully  and  clearly  realized  in  Euro])e  as  in  our  own  country.  A  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  cabinet  has  .stated  that  if  a  European  international  council,  similar 
to  the  Pan  .\merican  Union  at  Wa.shington,  had  been  in  existence  three  years  ago  in 
any  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe,  there  wmd<l  have  been  no  world  war.  This  Briti.sh 
cabinet  minister  is  not  the  only  EurojH'an  to  realize  these  possibilities.  They  have 
probably  been  never  more  clearly  seen  than  by  an  .\ustrian  author.  Dr.  Alfred  II. 
Fried,  the  winner  of  the  Nobel  ])eac(^  prize  in  Kill.  Four  years  before  the  war  he 
wrote  a  b(M)k  entitled  “Pan  Aweriha,”  in  order  to  point  out  to  Europe  the  frightful  abyss 
toward  which  its  policy  of  international  anarchy  was  then  rapidly  pushing  it,  and  to 
beg  the  leaders  of  Europe  to  create  some  international  organization  comparable  to  the 
Pan  American  Union.  “Across  the  Atlantic,”  he  said,  “an  America  exists,  but  a 
Europe  does  not  yet  exist.  Euroj)ean  statesmen  do  not  think  in  terms  of  Europe  as  a 
whole,  in  the  way  in  which  many  .\merican  statesmen  have  come  to  think  in  terms  of 
America  as  a  whole.  When  Euro])e,”  he  continued,  “shall  have  created  an  inter¬ 
national  oiganization  which  shall  serve  for  the  Old  World  the  purpose  which  the 
system  of  Pan  American  cooperation  is  coming  to  serve  for  the  Western  World,  then 
there  will  be  some  foundation  for  a  possible  world  peace.” 

Dr.  Fried’s  prophcH'y  and  plea  were  made  before  the  pres(mt  war  began;  the  war 
itself  has  deepened  and  intensified  the  conviction  that  otdy  by  the  creation  of  some 
kind  of  international  organization  may  recurring  armed  conflicts  be  avoided.  The 
dO  most  prominent  peace  programs  of  Europe  and  America  pracdically  agree  that 
Hague  conferences  and  international  courts  are  not  suflicient  to  check  war,  but  that 
the  world  must  have  some  international  council  or  league  or  union.  They  practically 
ask  that  the  world  as  a  whole  shall  develop  an  international  organization  which  shall 
be  for  all  nations  what  the  system  of  Pan  American  cooperation  is  coming  to  be  for 
those  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

While  the  possihilities  of  a  "eiuihie  Pan  Anieriean  policy  are  most 
attractive,  the  obstacles  which  it  is  sometimes  claimed  lie  in  the  way 
of  the  realization  of  such  a  policy  should  he  carefully  considered, 
and  then  the  bases,  if  any,  on  which  this  policy  must  rest  he  examined. 
Among  the  obstacles  considered  by  Dr.  Blakeslee  are  the  difTerences 
in  racial  stock  Ixdween  the  peojtles  of  one  or  more  of  the  countries 
and  those  of  other,  sometimes  even  neighboring.  Republics;  the 
differences  in  their  geographical  situation;  the  comparative  isolation 
of  some  of  the  countries;  divisions  and  jealousies  tliat  seem  to  exist 
among  some  of  them;  the  attitude  of  Latin  America,  as  a  whole, 
toward  the  United  States;  and  the  still  further  fact,  «)ften  brought 
out,  that  Latin  America  is  in  some  respects  closer  to  Europe  than  it 


IX  THE  BALCONY. 


In  this  work  of  Zuloagii  he  jxtrirays  the  typically  Spanish  in  Loth  the  physiognomy  ami  dress  of 
the  ‘'eternally  feminine.”  The  ladies  are  shown  seated  in  a  liaieony  overlooking  the  Imli  ring 
in  the  piaza  of  an  aneient  Spani.sh  town. 


^  ^  ^ 

TIIE^VICTIM  OF  THE  FETE. 

Zuloaga’s  compassion  for  the  poor,  in¬ 
offensive  victims  of  the  bull  ring  is  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  above  painting,  whose 
symbolism  is  not  at  first  apparent  un¬ 
less  one  is  familiar  with  the  details  of 
bullfighting.  The  picadors  whose 
business  it  is  to  worry  the  bull  into  a 
frenzy  are  usually  mounted  on  poor, 
worn-out  old  horses  that  often  become 
the  victims  of  the  bull’s  horns.  The 
picador  shown  in  the  painting  is 
doubtless  on  his  way  to  the  rete, 
conscious  of  the  f^t  that  his  old  horse 
is  destined  toibe  sacrificed,  his  atti¬ 
tude  of  dejection  plainly  showing  his 
sympathy  for  the  poor  beast. 

^  ^  ^ 
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is  to  the  United  Stntes.  After  dwelling  on  these  su])j)osed  obstacles 
in  some  detail,  he  continues: 

These  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  Pan  American  policy  .which  are  pointed  out  in  order 
to  present  the  subject  with  perfect  candor,  are  more  apparent  than  real.  Although 
the  various  States  of  Latin  .America  do  not  form  one  perfectly  homogeneous  whole, 
this  fact  is  not  at  all  im|)ortant,  provided  they  are  sufficiently  similar,  and  have 
interests  in  common  strong  enough  to  induce  tliem  to  act  in  cordial  cooperation. 
Whatever  differences  and  suspicions  may  e.xist  between  them,  and  also  between 
them  and  our  own  country,  these  are  certainly  insignificant  compared  with  the 
jealousies  and  enmities  which  for  decades  separated  the  various  nations  which  are 
now  so  closely  united  in  the  European  Entente.  If  Latin  America  is  hound  to 
Europe  in  some  respects  rather  than  to  us,  there  are  other  respects  in  which  we  have 
common  interests.  There  are  broad  and  strong  bases  upon  which  the  superstructure 
of  Pan  Americanism  may  be  built. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  common  democracy  of  the  Governments  of  North 
and  South  America.  All  of  the  Republics  to  the  south  of  us  have  written  consti¬ 
tutions  which  are  more  or  less  closely  copied  from  our  own.  *  *  *  It  is  a  fact  of 
importance  that  in  form  and  in  ideals  the  Governments  of  all  of  the  21  American 
Republics  rest  upon  a  similar  democratic  basis. 

Still  more  significant,  the  United  States  and  Latin  America  are  both  organized 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  peace;  while  Europe,  in  contrast,  has  long  been  organized 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  aggressive  war.  The  States  of  North  and  South  America 
sincerely  and  strongly  believe,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  in  settling  international 
differences  not  by  Europe’s  present  method,  but  by  the  application  of  law  in  inter¬ 
national  courts  and  by  arbitrations;  and  in  solving  problems  of  common  int(“rnational 
interest  by  general  international  cooperation. 

The  stand  taken  by  our  own  country  in  the  attempt  to  substitute  law  and  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  place  of  war  is  well  known,  but  the  attitude  of  Latin  .America  is  not  so  generally 
understood.  The  First  Pan  American  Congress,  however,  at  Panama,  in  1825,  was 
called  by  Bolivar  in  part  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  arbitration  as  a  principle  of  Pan 
American  policy.  .At  the  first  of  the  more  recent  Pan  American  congre.sses,  at  Wash¬ 
ington  in  1889-ffO,  the  delegates  of  every  American  Republic  but  one  voted  for  the 
declaration,  “The  principle  of  conquest  is  eliminated  from  .American  public  law.” 
Only  the  other  day  the  brilliant  ambassador  from  Argentina  publicly  said,  “The 
motto  ‘  victory  gives  no  rights,  ’  is  the  highest  expression  of  our  Argentine  aspirations.” 
The  statesmen  of  Argentina  claim  with  pride  that  their  Republic  is  not  imperialistic, 
and  point  out  that  they  seized  no  land  from  Paraguay  after  that  country’s  complete 
overthrow  in  1870  by  the  combined  armies  of  Argentina  and  Brazil.  Instead  of 
conquest,  .Argentina  submitted  a  boundary  dispute  with  Paraguay  to  the  arbitration 
of  Pre.sident  Grover  Cleveland,  and  lost;  completely  victorious  in  the  war  and  per¬ 
fectly  able,  together  with  Brazil,  to  partition  Paraguay,  it  yet  loyally  accepted  this 
adverse  decision.  .A  similar  ideal  is  constantly  presented  by  the  statesmen  of  Brazil. 
In  their  present  national  constitution,  adopted  in  1891  and  closely  copied  from  that 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  the  following  clause,  “The  United  States  of  Brazil  shall 
in  no  case  engage  in  a  war  of  conquest,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  itself  or  in  alliance 
with  another  nation.”  \  prominent  Venezuelan  in  writing  of  the  devotion  of  the 
Latin  American  States  to  the  principle  of  peaceful  international  settlement,  says: 

“  In  recent  years  we  have  had  recourse  to  arbitration,  and  direct  negotiations 
partaking  often  of  the  nature  of  arbitration,  more  frequently  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  world.  *  *  *  In  our  international  difliculties  arbitration  has  always  been 
the  keynote  of  our  negotiations.  ♦  *  *  All  our  boundary  disputes — and  they 
have  been  many — have  been  or  are  being  settled  by  arbitration.” 

.\p  further  evidence  of  the  attitude  of  Latin  .America,  it  may  be  added  that  Argen¬ 
tina,  Brazil,  and  Chile  a  few  months  ago  signed  a  joint  treaty  by  which  they  have 
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hound  themselves,  before  resortin';  to  war.  to  refer  every  possible  differenee  wliieh 
may  arise  between  any  of  them,  which  they  are  unable  to  settle  by  direct  negotiation, 
to  an  international  court,  or  to  a  board  of  conciliation  for  examination  and  recom. 
mendation. 

S:  j;:  Sc  S:  *  * 

A  Still  further  basis  for  American  solidarity  is  found  in  the  common  interests  of 
Latin  .\inerica  and  the  I'nited  States.  Anyone  doubtful  of  the  reality  of  these 
iuterestsshould  read  the  report  of  the  recent  Pan  American  Financial  Congress,  held  in 
May.  I!tl5,  and  note  the  earnestness  with  which  the  delegates  of  the  strongest  South 
American  Republics  asked  the  United  States  to  unite  with  them  in  carrying  out 
enterprises  which  no  one  of  their  States  was  strong  enough  to  accoinpli.sh  by  itself. 
They  were  particularly  anxious  that  this  country  should  coojM'rate  in  establishing 
adecpiate  steamship  communications,  but  they  al.so  issued  urgent  invitations  to  Ameri¬ 
can  capitalists  to  join  with  them  in  develo|)ing  the  resources  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  This  community  of  interests  is  not  limited  to  commerce  and  linance; 
it  ap])ears  in  the  attitude  of  the  Latin  .Vmerican  Republics  as  neutrals  in  the  ])resenl 
world  war.  State  after  State  has  written  or  cabled  its  ambassador  or  minister  in 
Washington  to  bring  various  matters  of  common  neutral  interest  before  the  Pan  .Ameri¬ 
can  council;  as  the  director  general  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  recently  said,  the 
war  has  given  a  new  significance  and  a  new  strength  to  Pan  .\merica. 

Resides  having  many  interests  in  common,  the  .Americans  also  are  free  from  those 
causes  of  international  conflict  which  have  most  fre(juently  brought  war  to  the  Old 
World.  The  rivalry  for  colonies,  which  has  endiroiled  Kurope  from  before  the  days 
of  ('olumbus  until  the  i)resent,  does  not  exist  among  us.  The  United  tStates  is  the 
only  .American  (iovernment  whi<-h  jhks.scsscs  colonies;  Latin  .America  does  not  covet 
them,  and  we  our.stdves  are  showing  a  nervous  anxiety  to  be  rid  of  our  only  colony 
of  imi)()rlance,  the  Philij)j)ines.  The  .struggle  for  the  contrt)!  of  foreign  markets  iti 
which  to  sell  suri>lus  manufactured  goods  does  not  endanger  our  j)cace,  as  it  has  long 
endangered  the  j)eace  of  Eurojx*;  the  pre.sent  war,  for  examj)le,  was  brought  abotit 
in  no  small  measure  by  the  rivalry  for  economic  control  over  Morocco,  the  Ralkans, 
Turkey,  and  .Asia  .Minor.  The  United  States  is  the  only  American  Republic  which 
exi)orts  manufactured  good.s--the  Latin  .Americans  exjtort  raw  products-  and  there 
is  no  competition  among  us  on  this  .score.  .Aim-rica  has  no  subject  races,  as  has  Europe; 
we  have  no  Poland,  no  Macedotiia,  no  .A l.sace- Lorraine.  Finally  we  have  no  deep- 
seated  national  and  race  antagonisms  and  hatreds,  so  common  in  the  t)ld  World,  and 
such  a  fundamental  cau.se  of  war. 

The  .Amerit  an  Rej)ublics,  then,  have  common  interests,  common  forms  and  ideals 
of  government,  the  common  determination  to  .settle  international  differences  by 
arbitration  and  conciliation,  and  also,  fortunately,  are  free  from  those  factors  which 
have  mo.st  freipiently  plunged  Europe  into  war.  It  is  only  natural,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  a  .strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  Pan  .Americanism  has  developed 
both  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  Latin  .American  Republics. 

The  autlior  theii  considers  the  historic  developnient  of  this  senti¬ 
ment  favoring  Pan  American  coojteration  from  the  time  of  Henry 
(’lay  to  the  jiresent;  reviews  the  attitude  of  Latin  Americati  dele¬ 
gates  to  various  Pan  American  conferences  and  congresses;  refere 
hrielly  to  e.xpressions  of  President  Wilsttn  and  e.\-President  Taft; 
and  finally,  in  answer  to  the  (luestion,  What  should  be  done  to  develop 
and  perfect  tliis  international  principle,  and  what,  it  may  be  querried. 
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MLLE.  LUCIEN  BREVAL. 


Senorita  Brfval  is  one  of  the  preatcst  interpreters  of  the  r6le  of  Carmen.  The  jx),se  of  the  fitnire,  the 
costume,  and  the  l)aekground,  all  combine  to  recall  delightful  memories  of  the  great  singer’s  triumphs 
in  her  favorite  oiH'ra. 
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ALDKAN'O  VASCO. 

A  native  ot  the  Provinces  of  Alava,  Guijmzcoa,  or  Biscay  is  known  as  a 
Vascongaclo,  or  Vasco,  while  the  term  “Aldeano”  is  a|)plied  to  a  country¬ 
man  or  villager.  Zuloaga  here  shows  one  of  these  natives  in  his  own 
mountainous  country,  the  details  of  background,  costume,  and  physiog¬ 
nomy  lx?ing  remarkably  accurate  and  true  to  life. 
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aro  its  limitations?  proposes  that  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
he  laid  alon"  lines  briefly  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Keep  the  “hi"  stick”  policy  on  the  shelf.  We  can  not  hold  a  clnh  over  onr 
neighbors  an<l  at  the  same  time  cooperate  with  them  as  friends  and  ecpials. 

2.  Place  the  Monroe  Doctrine  upon  a  Pan  American  basis;  make  it  the  joint  policy 
of  the  Americas,  or,  at  least,  cea.se  regarding  it  as  a  jjolicy  of  guardian.shij),  tutelage, 
and  protection. 

Do  everything  po.ssible  to  make  the  peoples  of  these  21  American  Republics 
better  acKpiainted  with  each  other  with  the  be.st  ideals,  thought,  and  aspirations 
of  each.  Merely  selling  more  goods  to  I.atin  America  will  not  accomplish  this.  As 
an  example  of  what  we  should  try  to  do,  there  is  the  recent  .sugge.stion  of  a  member 
of  the  Argentine  (iovernment  that  the  United  States  should  appoint  to  the  leading 
Latin  American  countries,  instead  of  military  and  naval  attaches,  educational  attaches 
to  study  and  interpret  the  educational  life  and  the  culture  of  the  other  Republics, 
and  to  learn  how  the  United  States  may  best  be  of  .service  to  its  southern  neighbors. 

4.  Let  the  American  Republics  develop  and  perfect  an  American  league  to  enforce 
j)eace.  lUit  it  should  be  understood  that  while  it  is  po.s.sible  to  have  a  league  whose 
powers  would  be  limited  to  giving  to  each  of  its  members  a  joint  guarantee  of  inde- 
jKMidence  and  territorial  integrity,  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  have  a  league  with  indefinite 
authority  in  which  each  State  would  have  a  single  vote  and  in  which  a  majority  of 
llie  States  could  determine  and  control  the  common  action  of  the  Americas  as  a 
whole.  *  *  *  It  would  be  absurd  to  attempt  to  form  a  league  in  which  the  five 
small  Central  American  States  might  outvote  such  countries  as  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  Rraz.il,  and  Chile.  The  American  Republics  can  agree  to  give  each  other 
certain  definite  guarantees,  but  they  can  not  enter  into  a  league  to  determine  matters 
of  general  interest  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  voting  power. 

•j.  Let  us  extend  our  trade  with  Latin  America;  but  remember  that  the  United 
States  must  stand  for  the  “open  door”  on  this  hemisphere,  jiust  as  it  .stands  for  the 
“open  door”  in  the  Orient.  Let  there  be  a  fair  field  and  no  favors.  If  our  business 
men,  by  energy,  ability,  and  organization,  can  extend  our  trade  and  commerce  with 
Central  and  South  America,  so  much  the  better;  but  if  we  attemjjt  to  shut  the  door 
again.st  e(|ual  ojqjortunity  for  the  countries  of  Europe  by  inducing  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics  to  discriminate  against  them  by  the  erection  of  tariff  barriers,  or  the 
withholding  of  concessions,  we  shall  then  be  giving  Europe  a  cordial  invitation  to 
uidte  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  *  *  * 

(j.  Let  us  cooperate  whenever  common  problems  ari.se.  Rut  the  United  States 
should  realize  that  while  the  Latin  American  countries  are  willing  and  even  eager 
to  cooperate  in  the  solution  of  most  American  problems,  there  is  yet  one  field  which 
lliey  will  not  enter;  they  will  not  take  part  in  any  armed  intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  any  independent  American  Republic.  This  attitude  was  made  clear,  if 
proof  were  needed,  by  the  utterances  of  statesmen,  by  congressional  debates,  and 
newspajier  discu.ssion  throughout  South  America  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  just  before 
the  delegates  of  the  United  States  and  the  six  Latin  American  Republics  met  in  con¬ 
sultation  over  the  Mexican  situation. 

*  *  *  *  «  :|c 

In  the  present  war  it  would  have  been  better  had  tlie  United  States  joined  with 
the  other  Amerii.an  Republics  to  define  and  defend  tlieir  common  rights  as  neutrals. 
The  Latin  American  countries,  particularly  Argenfina,  Chile,  and  Rrazil,  have  had 
the  same  problems  that  we  have  had;  their  rights  have  been  infringed  by  both  bellig¬ 
erents  in  the  same  way,  especially  by  the  .submarine  activity  on  the  one  side  and  by 
the  seizure  of  mails  and  the  unjust  application  of  the  black  list  on  the  other.  Efficient 
cooperation  would  have  been  feasible,  for  the  Latin  American  Republics  as  individual 
States  have  taken  practically  the  same  attitude  on  que.sfions  of  neutrality  as  has  our 
own  country. 


Courtofiy  of  Tht*  Museum  Journal.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A  WAl-WAI  DANCK. 

The  (lay  after  crossing  the  divide  t>etween  Brazil  an  I  the  (tiiianas  Dr.  Faral)ee  an  1  his  party  arrive  I  at  the  last  Wai-Wai  viilage,  where  the  visit  of  a  neight)oring  chief 
and  his  family  was  the  occasion  of  great  festivities.  Their  metho  I  of  dancing  Dr.  Karal»ee  descrilies  as  follows:  “The  men  and  women  dance  at  the  same  time  Imt  not 
together.  Tlie  women  sing  and  the  men  blow  flutes.  Each  lea  ler  carries  a  rattle  to  mark  time.  After  dancing  for  some  time  they  slop  an  I  take  a  drink  without  break¬ 
ingline.  The  women  dance  forward  an  I  back  (moving  at  the  same  lime  aroun  1  a  small  circle):  while  the  men  dance  in  a  larger  circle  aroun  1  the  outside  of  the  women.' 
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Whenever  the  United  States  cooperates  with  Latin  America  it  lielps  and  furthers 
the  policy  of  Pan  Americanism.  Whenever  we  cooperate  in  matters  involving 
Europe  it  gives  our  action  greater  strength.  Whenever  we  cooperate  in  settling 
Pan  American  problems  it  makes  these  problems  easier  of  solution. 

The  Farabee  Expedition,  in  The  Quarterly,  of  tlio  Amorican  Chamher 
of  Commerce  for  Brazil,  is  a  condensed  but  interestinj^  summarv,  by 
Joseph  M.  Borers,  of  tlie  results  of  the  Amazon  explorations  of  the 
Cniversity  Museum  of  Philadelphia  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  F arahee.  Readers  of  the  Bulletix  will  doubtless  recall  notes 
and  short  accounts  relative  to  this  expedition  which  have  heretofore 
appeared  in  several  numbers,  hut  Mr.  Rogers’s  article  f^ives  such  an 
excellent  review  of  the  three  years  of  work  that  it  is  herewith  repro¬ 
duced  in  extenso. 

The  exjKidition  reached  Para,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  River,  June  2:?,  lObf, 
and  establi.shed  headquarters  in  the  .\mericau  consulate.  Several  voyages  were  made 
up  the  main  stream  and  side  rivers  of  this  Amazon  and  into  the  interior  regions  betwc'en 
the  rivers. 

The  first  trip  was  made  to  the  tribes  in  the  campo,  or  great  grassy  highlands,  in 
north  Brazil  and  southern  British  (Juiana.  The  party  traveled  by  steamshi])  and 
launch  up  the  .Amazon,  Rio  Negro,  and  Rio  Branco  to  Boa  Vista,  the  center  of  the 
cattle  industry.  From  there  they  continued  the  journey  by  canoe  up  the  Uraricuera, 
Majuri,  and  Maraca  Rivers,  and  visited  representatives  of  the  Macu.si,  Wapisiana, 
Porokoto,  Zapara,  and  Azuniara  Indians,  making  collections,  ])hysical  measurements, 
jdiotographs,  and  vocabularies.  An  attemj)t  was  made  to  see  the  tribes  near  the 
Venezuelan  border,  but  this  was  unsuccessful  on  account  of  the  rajtids  and  low  water. 
After  reaching  a  higher  point  on  the  Maraca  than  had  ])reviously  been  attained  they 
returned  and  ascemded  the  Takutu  River  to  British  Guiana. 

Here  some  weeks  were  spent  on  foot  among  the  Macusi  Tribes  living  about  the  foot 
of  the  Kanuki  and  Pakaraima  Mountains,  and  the  usual  material  secured .  While  on 
this  journey  the  party  very  fortunately  met  Mr.  Melville,  magistrate  and  protector 
of  Indiana,  who  persuaded  them  to  visit  his  cattle  ranch  at  Dadanawa,  on  the  Rupu- 
nurie  River,  where  an  apportunity  was  afforded  to  study  the  Wapisianas  and  the 
remnant  of  the  Ataroids.  The  Wapisianas,  under  the  direct  care  of  Mr.  Melville,  are 
the  most  intelligent,  wide-awake,  and  progressive  Indians  met  with  on  the  whole 
expedition.  They  have  been  taught  to  work  for  w^ages  and  to  know  the  value  of 
money  and  labor.  They  are  allowed  to  retain  their  former  culture  and  dress.  In 
spite  of  their  system  of  cousin  marriages,  they  remain  a  virile  rac<‘. 

At  Dadanawa  Mr.  John  Ogilvie  joined  the  expedition  and  ])roved  invaluable 
becau.se  of  his  knowledge  of  Indians  and  methods  of  forest  and  river  travel.  From 
this  ])oint  the  l)arty  continued  oti  foot  .south  to  the  Cuduwine  River,  thence  by  canoe 
dowu  this  river  and  up  the  Es.sequibo  to  its  source,  ])a.s.sing  on  the  way  some  villages 
of  the  Tarunias.  Crossing  into  Brazilian  territory  again  they  continued  south  almost 
to  the  Equator,  then  east  and  north,  on  foot  and  by  bark  canoe  on  numerous  head 
streams  of  the  Trombetas,  and  finally  passed  over  the  divide  to  the  Courantyne  and 
descended  that  river  to  its  mouth.  En  route  several  tribes  and  remnants  of  tribes 
were  visited  anrl  studied,  some  of  whom  had  never  before  seen  white  men  and  were* 
unacquainted  with  matches,  guns,  clothing,  etc.  From  the  vocabularies  it  seems  that 
dialects  of  both  the  Carib  and  the  .\rawak  languages  are  spoken  in  this  region.  Wars 
have  almost  annihilated  some  of  the  tribes.  In  the  order  encountered  the  names  are 
as  follows:  Wai-wa',  Paricutu,  Maiudian,  Waiwe,  Ohikena,  Katawain,  Toneyan,  Ditu, 
Kumayena,  and  Urukuana.  The  Majudians  ap])ear  to  be  very  nearly  related  to  the 
Ataroides.  This  trip  was  interesting  also  becau.se  it  located  for  the  first  time  astro¬ 
nomically  the  southern  boundary  of  Guiana. 
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The  second  journey  was  made  up  the  Amazon  some  3,000  miles  into  Peru,  and  larpe 
collections  made  among  the  Conebo,  Shipbo,  Cocama,  and  Yahua  Tribes.  Tbe  Conebos 
are  the  noted  pottery  makers  of  the  Amazon.  The  Yahuas,  although  they  have  been 
in  contact  with  tbe  whites  for  generations,  continue  to  dress  in  grass — no  one  is  seen 
in  white  man’s  clothing. 

The  third  journey  was  up  the  Purus  and  Yacu  Rivers,  and  studies  made  among  the 
('atyanas,  Jamamadis,  Ipurinas,  Nawisima,  and  Cachiuna  Tribes.  This  is  the  great 
fine  rubber  region,  and  the  Indians  have  been  in  contact  with  the  rubber  men  long 
enough  to  lose  much  of  their  former  culture,  but  their  language  and  sights  are  inter¬ 
esting. 

The  fourth  journey  was  up  the  Tapajos  River  to  the  frontier  of  the  State  of  Matto 
Grosso.  The  Mundurucus,  the  largest  tribe  in  northern  Rrazil,  occupy  the  Cururu 
and  other  small  eastern  branches  of  the  Tapajos  and  the  higher  land,  the  northern 
extension  of  the  Campo  Geral,  between  the  Tapajos  and  Xingu.  Many  of  their  \il- 
lages  were  visited — the  most  remote  one  for  the  first  time — and  much  valuable  material 
secured,  particularly  with  reference  to  their  language  and  mythology.  This  material, 
it  is  hoped,  will  settle  definitely  their  relation  to  the  Tupi.  They  are  the  so-called 
“head  hunters  of  the  Amazon.”  They  are  beginning  to  cut  rubber  them.selve8  and 
are  developing  the  arts  of  peace,  although  still  nude — at  home.  They  are  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  scant  labor  su]>ply  in  that  region. 

The  few  remaining  Apiacas  live  near  the  mouth  of  the  Juruena  in  Matto  Grosso  and 
have  given  up  their  former  ferocity. 

In  the  interior,  west  of  the  lower  Tapajos,  are  still  living  the  peaceful  ^faues,  who 
continue,  as  in  traditional  times,  to  collect  and  to  trade  guarana  to  the  ^lundtirucus. 

The  last  journey  to  the  Indians  was  to  the  Apallaii,  on  the  Paru  and  Jary,  and  the 
Paikipirangas,  on  the  upper  Maraca.  These  are  on  the  north  side  of  the  lower  A mazon . 
Some  splendid  featherwork  is  still  done  by  the  Apallaii.  A  remnant  of  the  Paiki¬ 
pirangas  was  found  living  about  some  rubber  camps,  having  recently  come  down  from 
the  higher  country  on  account  of  an  epidemic  which  had  carried  off  all  the  rest  of 
the  tribe.  As  they  had  not  yet  learned  Portuguese,  it  was  imiwssible  to  get  much 
material  beyond  a  short  vocabulary. 

Resides  this  most  valuable  ethnological  work  among  some  .30  tribes,  many  of  whom 
were  known  only  by  name  to  science,  important  archeological  excavations  w(>re 
carried  out  in  many  places  along  the  Amazon  and  on  the  islands  near  its  mouth. 
Several  village  sites  were  explored  in  the  highlands  back  of  Santarem,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river  400  miles  up.  Near  the  river  Maraca  burial  urns  in  the  form  of  man 
were  found  in  the  clefts  of  rocks.  Among  clumps  of  trees  in  the  high  camps  of  Mazagoa 
were  found  urns  resting  on  top  of  the  ground,  never  having  been  buried.  So  also  on 
the  Ilha  do  Para  urns  in  the  form  of  four-legged  animals  with  a  tail  and  often  a  human 
head  had  been  left  standing  side  by  side  on  the  ground  in  the  forest. 

Marajo,  the  large  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  has  many  ancient  burial 
mounds.  Several  were  excavated,  the  largest  of  which  was  20  feet  high  and  600  fee  t 
long.  A  great  quantity  of  pottery  was  found,  hut  no  metal  or  flint  implements  and 
only  a  few  implements  of  stone.  The  most  interesting  things  were  the  “tangas,” 
the  small  incised  plates  and  cups,  and  the  very  large,  beautifully  painted  burial  urns 
some  were  3  feet  high  and  3  feet  across  and  had  contained  two  bodies  in  the  natural 
position.  WTiile  there  still  remains  much  work  to  he  done,  the  expedition  has  added 
very  greatly  to  the  ethnological  and  archeological  survey  of  the  Amazon  Valley. 

Some  of  the  material  was  naturally  presented  to  the  Goeldi  Museum  in  Para,  for 
which  the  governor  of  the  State  gave  personal  acknowledgment. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  no  misunderstanding,  loss,  or  accident  marred  the 
pleasure  of  the  expedition,  and  this  was  largely  due  to  the  friendly  interest  and  most 
valuahle'assistance  rendered  by  the  Brazilian  Government,  the  different  State  govern¬ 
ments,  the  steamship  companies,  the  museum  authorities,  the  officials,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  people’everywhere, 
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FREE  SCHOLAHSiriPS  FOR  LATIN  AMERICAN  STl’DENTS. 

TWO  aniioimcomonts  doaling  with  the  proposed  award  of  free 
scholai'ship  aid  to  roprosontativc  students  from  the  countries 
of  Latin  America  liavc  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  and  will  he  viewed  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  by  those  interest e<l  in  promoting  closer  social  and  educational  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  American  countries.  Through  Howard  C.  Parmelee, 
president  of  the  Colorado  School  of  Clines,  the  board  of  trustees  of  that 
college  have  offered  a  free  scholai’ship  and  exemption  from  other  regular 
college  fees  to  one  student  from  each  of  the  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  A  special  communication  has  been  addressed  to  the  several 
ministers  of  public  instruction  re((uesting  them  to  recommend  some 
student  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  offer.  The  scholarships,  it  is 
hopetl.  will  advance  the  cause  of  mining  education  and  will  provide 
for  the  more  intelligent  exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
American  Continent  when  the  students  selected  to  these  scholarships 
will  have  returned  to  their  respective  countries  and  apply  the  knowl¬ 
edge  thus  gained. 

The  other  proposal,  still  in  process  of  negotiation,  is  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  free  scholarships  may  he  awarded  to  Mexican  students 
who  desire  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  study,  and  thereby  assist 
in  developing  a  more  cordial  understanding  of  each  other’s  ideals  and 
institutions.  The  movement  is  being  fostered  by  the  peace  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends,  and  is  in  charge 
of  Stanley  R.  YarnaU,  of  the  Friends  School  of  Germantown,  Pa. 
Mr.  YarnaU  reports  that  over  100  of  the  leading  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  have  offered  tentative  or  positive  assistance  ranging  all  the  way 
from  remission  of  part  of  tuition  fees  to  scholarships  of  $400  a  year, 
sufficient  to  cover  hoard  and  tuition.  These  offers  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Dr.  Andres  Osuma,  director  general  of  public  education 
for  the  Federal  District  of  Mexico. 

Such  evidences  of  practical  Pan  Americanism  along  educational 
lines  can  not  but  have  a  strong  influence  in  bringing  about  a  warmer 
feeling  of  mutual  appreciation,  sympathy,  and  friendship  among  the 
American  peoples. 


PUBLIC  TESTLMONIAL  TO  BISHOP  RUSSELL. 

The  admiration  and  esteem  which  the  people  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
have  for  Bishop  WiUiam  T.  Russell,  1).  D.,  erstwhile  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Church,  found  eloquent  expression  at  a  remarkable  testi- 


IViurtrsy  of  I*lus  I'Hra.  Hih  uoh  Ain-M. 

S.VN’  MAIiTIX  CUOSSIN'G  TllK  ANDKS. 

During  the  lust  days  of  January  and  tho  first  of  Foliruary  the  [H'oplo  of  Ar(!ontina  and  Chile  ool(‘l>ral('d 
the  oenlenary  of  the  crossing  of  the  Andes  hy  Gen.  Sail  Martin.  Few  aehievements  durinn  the  lonK 
struttsle  for  independence  l>y  the  Spanish  colonies  in  Sontli  .\nierica  were  frinnht  with  such  iin- 
IKirtance  as  was  this  splemliil  military  feat.  In  fact  it  Assured  the  independenee,  at  that  time  still 
very  insecure,  not  only  of  Chile  hut  of  the  I'rovinces  of  the  Kio  Plata  as  well,  liesides  the  defeat 
sulfered  liy  the  Chileans  at  Uancaitua  in  October.  IM4,  and  the  disAster  which  had  overtaken  the 
.\rt;cntine'.\rmy  of  Rondeau  on  the  field  of  Iape-bi|H‘,  Chile  was  in  iKissession  of  the  Spanish  in 
various  other  sections,  and  for  a  time  .\rt:entina  was  seriously  threatened  from  the  north  and  west 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  then  that  San  .Martin  conceived  his  darint:  jilan  and  Ix'Kan  to  recniit  his 
forces  at  Mendoza  and  to  make  the  needed  preparal  ions  for  Koint:  to  the  relief  of  the  Chileans.  The 
herculean  task  of  trans|K)rtimr  artillery,  mnnilions,  food  supplies,  and  the  equipment  of  an  army 
KeiK'rally  over  the  .\ndes  was  a  feat  beside  which  those  of  Hannibal  and  Naixileon  swm  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  Twenty-live  days  after  the  last  detachment  of  troops  of  San  Martin’s  army  had  left 
Meniloza  the  decisive  liattle  of  Chaealmeo  was  fouitht,  in  which  (t'llicEins,  of  Chile,  and  San  Martin 
routeil  the  stroncest  of  the  Spanish  .\rmies  anil  Chile's  freedom  lieeame  Assured.  Theone  hundredth 
anniversary  of  this  battli'  was  rittiriEly  celebrated  in  many  cities  and  towns  of  lioth  .\rgentina  and 
Chile.  es|X'cially  notalile  Ix'ing  the  festival  held  on  the  aiieient  liattle  Eround  itself,  where  official 
delegations  from  lioth  countries,  students  from  universities.  2.tl(K)  Hoy  Scouts,  and  hundreds  of  visitors 
joined  in  the  festivities  and  exercises. 

86100— Bull.  3—17 - 7 


One  of  the  patriots  who  took  part  in  the  revo 
lution  ami  became  a  member  of  the  Provisiona 
(Jovernment  of  the  Repui)lic  of  Pemaml>nco 
(Mar.  ti  to  May  20, 1817).  The  Republic  beiiiR 
overthrown  l)y  the  Central  (lovemment,  Mar¬ 
tins.  in  company  with  several  other  revolu¬ 
tionists,  was  execute;!  in  Uahia.  He  was  a 
merchant,  hail  travele;! extensively  in  Eurojte, 
anil  hail  been  instrumental  in  cohilucting  an 
itctive  ra  licai  propagamla  in  England  jirior 
to  his  return  to  Pernambuco  and  participation 
in  the  revolution. 


ItOMlNCJOS  JOSE  MARTINS. 


■TOSE  Ll'IZ  1>E  .MENItONCA. 


One  of  the  heroes  of  the  revolution  of  Peniatn 
biico,  an  event  which  occurred  100  years  agol 
the  Repul)lic  of  I’emambuco  l>eing  estab 
iisheil  on  .March  6,  1817,  anil  lasting  until  .May 
20  of  the  same  year.  Mendonca  having  been  a 
memlier  of  the" Provisional  (iovemment  of  the 
ill-fated  Republic,  was  executeil  by  order  of 
the  Central  (lovemment.  He  was  a  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer,  and  it  was  he  who  etiecteil  the 
stirrender  of  the  Portugue.se  governor  of  Per¬ 
nambuco  during  the  revolution.  Although  a 
brave  luid  valorous  advocate  of  independence, 
he  was  a  mo.lcrate  revolutionist.  .Vfterastren- 
iious  session  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Provisional 
(iovemment,  during  which  his  conservative 
proposals  were  rejected,  he  frame.l  the  cele¬ 
brate  1  prix'lamat ion  which  expre.sse  I  the 
sentiments  of  the  ra  lical  element  in  masterful 
terms. 


TWO  OK  THE  HEROE.S  OF  THE  Ibb-FATED  REPUBLIC  OF  PERNA.MBUCO. 
Brazil  celebrate  1  on  March  6  the  centenary  of  the  revolution  of  Pernambuco. 
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inonial  whicli  was  toiulm'd  to  him  l)v  the  citizons  of  the  Nation’s 
('a|)ital  ])rior  to  departure  for  his  new  charge  at  Charleston,  S.  ('. 
Under  the  auspices  of  a  citizens’  committee  composed  of  prominent 
men  in  all  paths  of  national,  civic,  and  religious  life,  a  public  mass  meet- 
itig  was  held  at  Poli’s  Theater  on  Sunday,  Marcli  IS,  1917.  Nearly 
a  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  assembled  to  manifest  their 
regret  at  the  departure  of  the  loved  prelate  and  to  listen  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  speakeisi  wlio  welcomed  tlie  occasion  to  praise  tlie  bishop’s 
patriotism  and  do  honor  to  his  manifold  lahoi’s  for  luimanity.  Martin 
A.  Knaj)]),  chairman  of  the  United  States  Board  of  Mediation  and 
Conciliation,  ])resided  at  the  meeting  and  before  introducing  the  other 
speakers  paid  his  tribute  to  the  personality  and  achievements  of  the 
departing  churcliman.  Sr.  Don  Ignacio  Calderon,  Minister  of  Bo¬ 
livia,  emj)hasized  the  interest  whicli  the  liishop  always  showed  in  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the  better  under¬ 
standing  which  the  annual  Pan  American  mass  at  St.  Patrick’s  helped 
to  develop  among  the  American  nations.  lion.  Joseph  E.  KansdeU, 
United  States  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Dr.  Ilannis  Taylor,  former 
United  States  Minister  to  Spain,  Bev.  John  Van  Schaick,  jr.,  1).  D., 
and  Bishop  Thomas  J.  Shahan,  1).  1).,  of  the  (’atholic  Ihiiversity, 
were  among  the  other  speakei-s  who  lauded  the  splendid  work  and 
achievements  of  the  bishop  during  his  pastorate  at  the  Nation’s  Cap¬ 
ital.  The  Bishop,  moved  by  the  tributes,  responded  in  a  few  well- 
selected  words.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony  and  the  reception  that 
followed,  he  was  presented  with  $1, ()()()  in  gold,  the  gift  of  the  citizens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  PROGRESS  IN  MOTION  FUTURES. 

liccognizing  the  value  of  the  moving  picture  as  a  medium  of 
education  and  instruction,  and  falling  in  line  with  this  progressive 
tendency,  the  countries  of  Latin  America  are  manifesting  an  official 
interest  in  displaying  to  the  world  their  progress  and  development 
through  the  medium  of  the  screen.  For  many  years  it  has  been 
possible  to  enjoy  lectures  on  one  or  more  of  the  countries,  and  through 
the  aid  of  a  series  of  striking  stereopticon  views  the  audience  fre¬ 
quently  carried  away  definite  impressions  and  ideas.  But  the  motion 
picture  with  its  ability  to  inject  action,  life,  movement,  and  energy 
into  its  subjects  is  fast  replacing  the  still  views.  The  use  of  the 
moving  film  to  teach  and  educate,  while  at  the  same  time  affording 
pleasure  and  amusement  to  the  public,  is  universally  recognized,  and 
various  Governments  have  adopted  this  method  of  stimulating 
greater  interest,  of  promoting  better  understanding,  and  of  developing 
closer  bonds  of  friendship  with  their  neighbors. 


1»K.  VICTOR  E.  SANJINES. 

Ur.  Sanjinfs,  in  whoso  honor  an  olalwratc  luncheon  was  recently  K.iven  in  New  York  by  the  Tan 
American  Society  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  La  I’az,  iiolivia,  in  is.i4.  lie  Is'came  a  dis- 
tinpuishiMl  lawyer  and  a  professor  of  civil  law  in  his  native  city  and  l)ef:an  his  jxjlitical  career  as  a 
deputy  to  the  National  ConKress  in  ISSti,  in  which  capacity  he  was  instrumental  in  initiatiiiK  various 
lilicral  reforms.  Later  he  In'came  director  (jeneral  of  [tost  offices  anil  bdepraphs,  and  thoroughly 
reorganized  these  systems  of  public  service,  lie  Wivs  al.so  made  prefect  and  comandante  general  of 
the  Department  of  Oniro,  was  elected  senator  for  the  Department  of  La  I’az,  apiioinled  minister 
pleniixjlentiary  to  Chile  and  then  to  Ilrazil,  and  finally  la’camc  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  lit!).'),  a 
|X)st  he  held  until  |X)or  health  caused  his  resignation.  lie  is  president  of  the  .Society  of  International 
Law  of  Bolivia,  and  has  l)e»>n  named  one  of  the  arbitrators  to  serve  on  the  commission  which  has  l>een 
appointed  to  arbitrate  any  questions  which  may  arise  lielween  the  United  States  and  Uruguay. 
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Oti  Marcli  17  the  Bureau  of  (’onunorcial  F^conoiuics,  of  Washington, 
an  orfijanizalion  whicli  maintains  a  free  service  for  educational  jinr- 
])oses  of  films  coverin''  a  number  of  foreign  countries  and  a  variety  of 
subjects,  ffave  a  ])rivate  <lisj)lay  of  motion  jiictures,  the  jirojierty  of 
the  Arj'fMitine  Rejiublic,  before  a  selected  audience  of  ollicial  and 
social  Wasldnj'ton. 

Chile  is  another  country  which  has  adopted  this  means  of  hrin^ing 
to  the  notice  of  the  public  its  present  industrial  development  and 
future  possibilities.  On  March  20  there  will  he  held  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  a  meeting  at  which  lion.  Jose  A.  Del  Campo  F.,  the  commer¬ 
cial  delegate  of  that  country,  will  deliver  an  address  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  and  moving  jiictures. 

Bolivia,  too,  possesses  a  series  of  remarkable  films  depicting  the 
interesting  jdiases  of  its  social  and  commercial  development.  These 
are  being  shown  at  present  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  ('om- 
niercial  Economics  in  many  cities  west  of  the  Mississi|)pi  River  and 
will  shortly  he  exhibited  in  Washington  and  other  eastern  points. 


DR.  ZAIIM  PRESENTS  .SOITII  AMERK'AN  I.IBRARY  TO  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NOTRE  DAME. 

The  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  C.  S.  C.,  Ph.  I).,  well  known  to  lovers  of 
South  America  as  the  author  of  the  “Mozans  Ihaiks,”  “Uj)  the 
Orinoco  and  Down  the  Magdalena,”  “Along  the  Andes  and  Down  the 
Amazon,”  and  “Through  South  America’s  Southland,”  “The  Quest 
of  El  Dorado,”  and  other  essays  which  have  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan  American  Ihuon,  has  preseided  his  magnificent  South 
American  library  to  the  llidvei-sity  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 
d'he  library  of  Dr.  Zahm  is  probably  one  of  the  most  select  jirivate 
collections  in  the  United  States  and  contains  many  of  the  rare  volumes 
rejiresenting  a  search  of  the  most  remote  bookstalls  of  Europe,  North 
and  South  America.  It  includes  all  the  “  Ilistoriadores  Primitivos,” 
and  such  classic  collections  as  the  “Documentos  Ineditos  de  Indias,” 
the  “  Uoleccidn  de  Lihros  Raros  y  (Xiriosos,”  the  “  Memorias  de 
los  Vireyes  del  Peru,”  and  the  Hakluyt  publications  dealing  with 
South  America.  It  is  especially  rich  in  publications  of  the  missionary- 
exjdorers  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries 
and  in  the  general  histories  and  scientific  treatises  of  the  same  period. 
It  also  contains  all  the  modern  jmhlications  of  value,  publications  of 
the  Pan  American  Uidon,  official  reports  of  the  various  Republics, 
and  a  valuable  collection  of  maps,  ancient  and  modern,  and  several 
thousands  of  jdiotographs  and  slides.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Cavanaugh, 
president  of  the  uidversity,  states  that  a  special  room  will  be  reserved 
h)r  this  collection  in  the  new  library  building  and  that  this  room  will 
he  fitted  U])  for  classes  in  South  American  history  and  commerce. 


1 


PhotoKrHph  hy  Harris  &  KwiiiK. 


SK.  DON  RAMON'  1*.  1)E  NEOUI,  CHAKOK  D'AFFAIRES  OF  THE 
MEXICAN  EMBASSY  AT  W  ASHINGTON,  I).  C. 

Sr.  lie  Negri  has  lieen  in  charge  of  the  embassy  since  the  return  to  Mexico  of 
.\mba.ssa  lor-l)esignate  Sr.  Don  FRiseo  Arrelon.lo.  Before  coming  to 
Washington  tlie  chargi-  was  consul  general  of  Mexico  at  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  WOMEN  STCDENTS  FROM  LATIN  AMERH'A. 

All  interesting  feature,  from  a  Pan  American  viewpoint,  of  the 
forthcoming  general  meeting  of  tlie  Association  of  (’ollegiate  Alnmna' 
which  will  assemhle  in  April,  will  he  a  special  session  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  ‘'promoting  Pan  Americanism  through  reciprocity  in  edu¬ 
cation.”  This  organization  numhers  among  its  memhers  women 
presidents,  trustees,  memhers  of  the  faculty  and  graduates  of  (50  lead¬ 
ing  colleges  for  women  and  coeducational  universities  of  tlie  Tnited 
States.  The  statement  that  this  association  lias  been  interesting 
itself  for  some  time  in  the  Latin  American  countries,  that  it  is  now 
preparing  to  offer  several  scholarsliips  to  deserving  young  women 
from  that  part  of  the  heniispliere,  and  that  it  will  welcome  such  others 
as  may  choose  to  come  here  to  study  is  of  striking  significance.  This 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  college  women  of  the  country  will  find 
much  sympathy  and  warm  cooperation  esjiecially  at  this  time  when 
the  women  throughout  the  Americas  are  endeavoring  to  foster  closer 
relations  through  study  circles,  Pan  American  clubs,  and  similar 
agencies.  The  definite  announcement  of  these  special  sciiolarships 
will  he  made  at  the  proposed  Pan  American  session  which  will  take 
place  in  tlie  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Hnion  Building 
on  Saturday,  April  14,  1917.  A  nuniher  of  prominent  speakers  will 
make  addresses  and  a  reception  will  follow  the  meeting. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  HISTORY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Bulletin  has  been  pleased  to  point  out  from  time  to  time  the 
increasing  nuniher  of  public  schools  and  colleges  which  have  incor¬ 
porated  into  their  curriculum  courses  on  the  history  and  geography  of 
Latin  America.  The  most  recent  instance  to  be  brought  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  that  of  the  First  District  Normal 
School  of  Kirksville,  Mo.  This  is  the  first  time,  as  far  as  can  he  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  a  course  in  Latin  American  history  has  been  offered  in 
any  school  or  college  in  that  State.  The  Normal  School  is  deserving 
of  praise  for  the  interest  it  has  stimulated  among  its  student  body  and 
for  its  jiresent  effort  to  bring  to  its  campus  a  number  of  jirominent 
speakers  to  address  the  students  in  connection  with  this  course, 
especially  for  tlie  summer  session,  when  it  is  exjiected  the  enrollment 
will  nuniher  several  thousand. 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  HISTORY  COURSES  AT  NOTRE  DAME. 

In  connection  with  the  South  American  library  presented  to  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame  by  Dr.  d.  A.  Zahni,  there  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  next  September  special  courses  in  South  American  history  and 


Pli<>t(i)£r.i|)h  h •  ilarri?*  iV  I'^wins. 

SU.  DU.  ALKONSO  KOU(  ADK, 

DpsiKiuilc  I  seorolary  of  the  CiiIkui  IPKalioii  in  Christ  iaiiia,  Norway,  followiiif; 
liis  lomporary  assintimonl  as  sivTclary  of  the  li‘Kalioii  at  U'ashiiiKloii. 
Dr.  Korea  le  is  a  lawyer  an  I  ioiirnalisl  an  1  has  serve  I  as  seerelarv  of  the 
('nhan  lesjalions  in  va'ions  Knropean  an  I  .\meriean  eontilries,  ineln.lini' 
Uel)'inm,  Arfrenlina,  Cliile,  an  I  Venezuela, 


PhotoKraph  by  Harris  &  Ewing. 


SH.  I>K.  ANTOXU)  REYES  (U'ERKA,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  LE- 
C.ATION  OK  SALVADOR  IN  WASIlINCiTON,  I).  C. 

Dr.  Reyos  (Jiierru  is  one  of  the  yoiiiif'er  liiwyers  of  Salv;i:lor  and  holds  the 
detjree  of  doetor  of  jurisprudence  from  the  Cniversity  of  Salvailor.  He 
has  also  spetit  consideralile  titne  itt  Eon. Ion  and  (fenevii  stn  lyinn  inter¬ 
national  law.  Refore  coinittn  to  \Vastiitit;loti  he  attended  the  cont:re.ss  of 
the  .\merican  Institttte  of  Interniitional  l-aw  at  Haliana,  itt  Jamtary,  1917, 
as  delegate  of  the  Salvador  Society  of  International  I-aw. 
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coinincrcp.  Tliis  departiuoiit  will  bo  iiiulor  tlio  dirootioii  of  Ilov. 
dolm  F.  O’Hara,  (\  S.  (^,  whoso  South  Amorioaii  studios  hofiaii  12 
yoars  afjo,  whou  Ids  father  servod  as  I’ldtod  States  oousul  at  Monte¬ 
video,  rrujjuay,  and  later  at  Sautos,  Brazil,  and  lias  traveled  c'X- 
teusively  throuijh  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  rruguay.  'I'he  rniversity 
of  Notre  Dame  has  always  had  a  proportionate  share  of  Latin  Aineri- 
ean  studimts,  and  reealls  with  interest  the  fact  that  dO  years  ago, 
when  the  ('entral  Railway  of  Mexico  was  first  opened  to  traflic,  the 
first  international  s|)eeial  over  the  road  was  a  solid  I’ullinan  train 
from  Mexico  City  to  Notre  Dame,  specially  cliartered  by  Dr.  Zahm, 
then  vice  jiresident  of  the  univei-sity,  bearing  a  colony  of  young 
Mexicans  who  were  coming  to  matriculate  at  that  institution.  The 
course  in  Latin  American  history  will  be  a  prerc'nuisite  for  a  degree 
in  tlie  (’ollege  of  ('ommerce,  and  two  years  of  Spanish  will  also  be 
reiiuiri'd  of  the  student  before  admission  to  the  course  in  historv. 


From  **The  Guide  to  Nature,*'  by  permiesion  of  The  Agassiz  Association.  Arcadia,  SioundlBeach,  Conn. 

LOUIS  AGASSIZ,  TlIK.(iUKAT,:AMKRI('AN.NATUl{ALIST. 

Forty-three  years  at!o  i’rof.  Louis  Agitssiz  estahlished  in  a  barn  on  I’enikese,  an  island  oil  the  southern  shore  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  the  famous  school  for  the  study  of  nature  which  has  had  such  a  trcmen<ious  influence  in  the  educational  life 
of  the  United  States.  He  here  taught  hts  pupils  to  take  the  near-hy  things  of  marine  life  anil  study  them,  standing  at 
a  crudely  constructed  blackboard  and  making  sketches  of  the  thmgs  under  consideration.  The  work  thus  humbly 
started  is  still  going  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  -Vgassiz  Association,  its  influence  being  continental  in  scope  anil  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  Over  a  thousand  chapters  or  branches  of  the  association  have  been  established  in  the  United 
States. 


The  Andes  of  Southern  Peru.  (ii‘Ofrrai>hici\l  rofomioissanco  alons  the  seventy-third 
meridian.  Ity  Fsaiah  iiownian.  director  of  the  American  (Jeoj;ra])hical  Soci»-ty, 
New  York.  Pnldishefl  for  the  American  (Jeoorajdiical  Society  hy  Henry  Holt 
ik  ft).  xi,  :t:Wi  majis,  diastrs.  jdates,  illus.  4°.  Price  $;$. 

Hazell  Annual  and  Almanack  for  the  Year  1917.  Hy  T.  A.  In^'ram.  (livin';  the  most 
recent  and  authoritative  information  conceinin<;  the  Hiitish  Kmpire.  the  nations 
of  the  world,  ami  all  the  important  toincs  of  the  day.  tof'ether  with  much  astro¬ 
nomical  and  other  useful  matter.  London,  Henry  I'rowde  it  Hodder  &  Stough¬ 
ton.  1917.  liv,  850  p.  8°. 

Practical  Guide  to  Coconut  Planting.  Hy  R.  W.  Munro  and  T^.  ('.  Hrown,  late  (lo\“ 
eminent  insjiector  of  coconut  jdantalions.  London.  John  Hale,  Sons  &  Hair 
ielsson  (Ltd. ),  1910.  xx,  180  j».  jdates.  8°.  Price  9s. 

The  World’s  Minerals.  Hy  T.eonatd  J.  SjKMicer.  of  the  mineral  dejiartment,  Hriti.sh 
Mu.smim.  editor  of  the  Mineraloi;ical  Magazine.  With  40  colored  jdates  and  21 
diagrams.  With  an  ajijtendix  hy  W.  H.  Hamman.  author  of  Practical  Geology 
and  Mineralogy,  ('overing  and  including  rare  minerals  and  ores  of  economic  and 
scientific  imjiortance.  tlieir  occiirrmice.  characteristics,  and  economic  use.  New 
York,  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.  11910.|  xi,  1527  Ji.  8°.  Price  §2.75. 

Tropical  Agriculture:  The  clima’e,  i<oils,  cultural  methods,  crojis,  live  stock,  com¬ 
mercial  imjiortance,  and  ojijiortuinties  of  the  Trojiics.  Jly  Farley  Yernon  AVilcox, 
States  Relations  Service,  I’.  S.  Hejiartment  of  Agriculture.  NewYorkandLon- 
<lon,  I>.  Ajijde’on  tt  Co.,  1910.  xviii,  :17.‘1  ji.  jdates.  8°.  Price  $2.50. 

High  Price  of  Sugar  and  how  to  reduce  it.  Hy  Harold  Hamel  Smith,  I'ditor  Trojiical 
Tdfe.  London,  Hale,  Sons  ck  I)aniels.son  (Idd.)  [1910].  54  ji.  8°.  Price  Is. 

Tales  of  the  Pampas.  HvW.  IF.  Hudson.  N(“w  York,  Alfred  A.  Knoff,  1910.  25:1  ji. 
8°.  Price  $1.25. 

Twenty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Prc'.servat  ion  Society, 
1910.  to  the  Legisla'ure  of  the  State  of  New  York.  .  .  .  Alhany,  J.  H.  Tiyon  Co., 
[1910.]  950  JI.  8°.  77  jdates. 

Common-sense  Management  of  an  Export  Department.  Hy  Stanley  11.  Ro.se,  foreign 
sales  manager,  the  Harlier  Asjihalt  Paving  Co.  .  .  .  Chicago,  t,a  Salle  Extension 
University  [19 Ki],  88  ji.  8°. 

One  of  a  series  of  lectures  in  a  sy.stematic  cour.se.  Hy  suh.scrijition. 

Unity  of  the  Americas.  A  discussion  of  the  jiolitical,  commercial,  educational,  and 
leligious  relation.shijis  of  Anglo-. America  and  Latin  America.  Hy  Robert  E. 
Sjieer,  .secretary  Hoard  of  Foreign  Mis,sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Chirrch  in  the 
U.  S.  New  York.  Missionary  education  movement  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  19111. 

v,  ]15ji.  12°.  Price  2.5c. 

Spanish-American  Reader.  Hy  Ernesto  Nelson,  former  jirofessor  in  the  University 
of  La  Pla'a,  and  director  general  of  .secondary  and  normal  instruction  in  the 
.Argentine  Republic.  Hoston,  1).  C.  Hea’h  &  Co.  [191(1].  xiii,  8(17  ji.  12°. 
Price  $1.25.  [“  Hea'h’s  Modern  Language  Serie.s.”  Text  in  Sjianish.] 

Chemical  Control  in  Cane  Sugar  Factories.  Hy  II.  C.  Prinsen  (leerlings.  .  .  .  Re- 

vi. sed  and  enlarged  edition.  London,  Norman  Rodger,  1917.  xii,  140  ji.  4°. 
Price  10s. 

Insular  Possessions  of  the  United  States:  Hawaii,  Philijijiine  I.sland.s,  Porto  Rico. 
[The]  Rejiublic  of  (.tuba.  Including  brief  hi.storical  and  ilescrijitive  sketches  and 
statements  of  financial  .status.  New  York,  Harvey  Fi.sk  &  Sons  [191(1].  119  ji. 

majis.  12°. 
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Photofcraph  by  Harris  A  Ewina. 

ILLUMINATION  OF  TIIF,  CAITTOL  DI  RINO  THE  INAI'OrUAL  CEREMONIES 
INCIDENT  TO  THE  REINAUOl’RATION  OF  J’RESIDENT  WILSON. 

Hundreds  of  ineandesppnt  lights  and  searchlights  plaved  brilliantly  upon  the  Capitol  Dome,  and  the 
beautiful  lines  of  this  structure  stood  out  strikingly  against  the  dark  sky  above.  So  imposing  a 
s])ectacle  did  this  illumination  present  that  a  movement  has  been  started  to  make  this  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  lighting  system  of  the  Capitol. 
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Business  Directory,  1916,  of  inaimfactiirors.  dealers,  exi)orlors.  iiiijairlers,  and  l  anks 
and  l)ankersof  New  Ork'ans,  La.,  and  CuRa,  ,raniaica.  Mexico,  Itriti.sh  Honduras, 
(inaleniala.  El  Salvador.  Si)anish  Honduras.  Xicara<rua.  Costa  lUca,  Panama,  and 
('oloml)ia.  .  .  .  Xew  Orleans,  The  United  Emit  (,'o.  [22]  12!)  i>.  8°. 

New  Light  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  J5y  William  R.  Shoj)herd.  Reprinted  from 
Political  Science  (Quarterly,  vol.  21,  Xo.  4.  December,  1916.  Xew  York,  lutli- 
li.«hed  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  1916.  578-589  i>.  8°. 

Bandelier’s  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Ancient  Mexican  Social  Organization.  Ry 
T.  T.  Watt'rman.  (University  of  California  juiblications  in  American  aichaeology 
and  ethnolofry,  vol.  12,  Xo.  7.  i>.  249-282,  February  19,  1917.)  Herkeley,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  (.'alifornia  Press.  4°.  Price  :55c. 

Tropical  Tours  to  Toltec  Towns  in  Mexico.  Pre.sented  with  compliments  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Xational  Railroad.  .  .  .  Chicafro,  Rogers  &  Smith  Co.,  printers  [191()|. 
78  j>.  maps,  illus.  12°.  (Descriptive  i)amph let .) 

Fishes  of  the  Fresh  Waters  of  Panama.  Ry  Seth  E.  Meek.  as.sis!ant  curator.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Zoology,  and  Samuel  F.  Hildebrand,  scientific  as.sistant.  U.  S.  Rureau 
of  Fidies.  Chicago,  Field  Museum  of  Xatural  History,  December  28,  1916. 
p.  217-374.  8°.  (Zoological  .series,  vol.  10,  Xo.  15.) 

El  Anuario  Universal  y  Enciclopaedia  para  1917.  Resena  de  los  liltimos  i)rogre.sos  de 
todos  los  paises  del  mundo.  .  .  .  Xew  York,  Cervantes  Publishing  Co.  [1917]. 
192  p.  maps.  4°. 
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REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  MARCH  15,  1917.' 


Title.  Dale. 


.\R(!ENTIS.\. 

1917 

\fl\v  tele.soone  for  Cordoba  Observatory .  .Tan.  10 

Discovery  of  eoal  in  Province  of  .Mendoza .  Jan.  IS 

.^rKentine  biidRet,  1917 .  I'eli.  22 


HR.VZIL. 


.\uthor. 


William  Daw.son,  jr.,  consul,  Rosario. 
Do. 

Frederic  .T.  Slirn.son,  .\inba,ssador, 
linenos  .\ires. 


The  .Vmerican  investor  and  Rrazilian  taxes . 

Dried-beef  industry  in  Rrazil . 

Exports  of  chilled  and  refrigerated  meat  from  Rio  de 
.Taneiro. 

Market  for  print  and  other  papers . 


(  IIII.K. 

First  full-cargo  shipment  for  .\merican  concern. . 


Law  reipiiritig  factories  or  shops  to  proviile  rooms 
children  of  women  employees. 


Imports  of  kid  and  goat  skins,  P.ill  l.'>... 


Jan.  19 

.\.  L.  M.  Uoltschalk,  consul  general, 
Rio’de  Janeiro. 

.Ian.  29 

Do. 

Jati.  2ii 

Do. 

Jan.  2S 

Do. 

Feb.  1 

Do. 

Fob.  2 

Do. 

Feb.  7 

Do. 

191f) 

.\’ov.  29 

L.  .T.  Koena.  consul  ;renoral.  Valpa¬ 
raiso. 

1917 

Jan.  10 

Do. 

Jan.  IS 

Do. 

Jan.  27 

i>o. 

...do . 

Thomas  \V.  Voetter,  consul,  .\ntofa- 
gasta. 

Is  made  by 

the  Uttile  1  States  consular  ollicers  in 

Latin  .\merii-a.  but  merely  those  that  are  supplied  to  the  Pan  .\tnerican  Union  as  likely  to  be  of  service  to 
this  organization. 


A  VIEW  (IF  SAN  MARTIN  I’EAZA,  Hl'ENOS  AIRES,  ARCENTINA. 


Courtesy  of  Art  ancl  Archa<’ol<»Ky. 

THE  HAND  OF  COD. 

The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in  New  York  contains  amoni;  its  thoiisanils  of  treasures  the  most 
valuable  specimens  of  sculpture  to  be  foun  t  in  the  I'nite  I  States.  Amonc  the  mo  teni  masters  of 
this  art  it  may  l>e  conce  le  I  that  Ko  tin  is  most  Kenerally  accorded  first  jilace,  and.  several  of  his  great 
works  are  to  lie  found  in  the  museum,  .\mong  these  i.s  his  “Hand  of  fio  I,”  a  photograph  of  which 
is  reproluce  l  above.  .Vn  art  critic,  writing  on  the  subject  “Kolin  in  the  .Metroiiolitan  .Museum,” 
in  the  February  number  of  .Vrt  an  I  .Vrchaeology,  comments  on  this  piece  as  follows:  “It  is  a  gentle, 
kindly  hand,  lieautiful  (Ko  tin’s  conception  of  the  most  beautiful  hand);  it  is  the  hand  of  an  artist. 
M’e  need  not  liMik  mion  His  fiu'e  if  we  can  see  His  hand.  Infinite  iiower  is  seen  in  the  control  of  things 
infinitesimal;  here  is  poise,  certitude.  .\nd  in  this  hand  is  His  greatest  gift  of  love  in  its  mo.st  perfect 
form.  One  would  lie  glad  to  call  this  work  Kodin's  faith  and  philosophy.  Tliere  is  more  happiness 
in  it  than  in  any  other  work  of  Ko  tin  i  know.” 
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Reports  received  to  March  15,  1917 — Continuod. 


Title. 

Date.  ' 

-Vulhor. 

COLOMRIA. 

191 

t'olain))ian  notes . 

Jan. 

31 

Claude  K.  Giiyaiit,  consul,  llarran- 
qiiilla. 

COSTA  RICA. 

.\nnual  report  on  eoninierce  and  industries  of  clistrict, 

.lull. 

C.  Donaldson,  consul,  I’ort  Limoti. 

1916.  First  .section. 

Market  for  tnotion-i)icture  films . 

Feb. 

i.‘> 

IJenjamin  F.  Chase,  consul,  San  Jose. 

Spools  for  ti.se  in  weaviii);  mills  of  Tropics . 

Feb. 

19 

Do. 

Trip  through  (iuanacaste . 

Feb. 

22 

Do. 

DOMINICAN  RKPURUC. 

Public  instruction  . 

Fet). 

1 

Carl  ,M.  J.  Von  Zielinskc,  consul,  Santo 
Domingo. 

ECUADOR. 

Principal  exports  from  (Suavaiiuil  during  1916 . 

Jan. 

22 

Frederic  \V  Goiling,  consul  general, 
Guavaiiuil. 

:n 

Railway  improvements . 

Fell. 

1 

Do. 

Market  for  motion-picture  films . 

leb. 

G 

Do. 

tiuayaquil  market  reports  for  January . 

Feb. 

■  : 

Do. 

GUATEMALA. 

Jail. 

;ti 

(loyernmental  regulation  of  price  of  food  stiills . 

Jan. 

;i(i 

Samuel  C.  Real,  consul,  Guatemala 
City. 

Manufacture,  importation,  and  consumption  of  wines 

Fcl). 

3  1 

1)0. 

and  li(|uurs. 

Importation  of  glass  and  glassware . 

Feb. 

12 

Do. 

Cuatcmala  trade  in  tobacco,  cigars,  atid  cigarettes . 

fell. 

1.') 

Do. 

HONDURAS. 

Electric  light  and  power  jilant  for  Choluteca  . 

Jan. 

27 

E.  M.  Lawton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 

Schedules  of  periodical  crop  reports . 

Jan. 

30 

Do. 

TaritI  of  charges  for  disembarking  imiiorts  at  .\mapala. 

Jan. 

31 

Do. 

List  of  ciMC,  learned,  and  so;'ial  institutions  in  lion- 

Fet). 

11 

Do. 

duras. 

Honduras  railroad  adopts  coal  as  fuel  . 

Fell. 

20 

Walter  F.  Hoyle,  consul,  Puerto 
Cories. 

New  customs  regulations  on  importations  of  spirits... . 

Feb. 

21 

E.  M.  I.awton,  consul,  Tegucigalpa. 

Market  for  motion-picture  films . 

...do 

Do. 

MEXICO. 

Tampico  oil  report  for  Januarv,  1917  . 

Fell. 

10 

Claude  1.  Dawson,  consul,  Tampico. 
William  1’.  Hlocker,  vice  consul,  Pied- 
ras  Negras. 

.\nnual  report  for  1916  . 

Fell. 

12 

NICARAGUA. 

1916. 

Railroad  crossties . 

Sept.  21 

1917. 

John  \.  Gamon,  consul,  Coriente. 

TarilT  notes . 

Feb. 

0 

Do. 

PANAMA. 

improvements  in  Colon . 

'  Jan. 

30 

Julius  Drcher,  consul,  Colon. 

Inauguration  of  Panama  (ias  Co  . 

...do 

(1.  S  vder,  consul  general,  Panama. 

I'niversitv  for  I’anama  . 

Jan. 

31 

Do. 

Chiriqui  Railroad  to  be  extended  . 

...do 

Do. 

Improvements  in  local  shipyard  . 

Fet). 

2 

i  Do. 

Free  ports  of  Panama  and  ( 'olon . 

Fell. 

Do. 

Market  for  motion-picture  films . 

Fell. 

17 

1  Do. 

Pro|)osed  railroad  in  consular  district  of  Colon . 

Fcl). 

2S 

;  Do. 

PERU. 

Government  decree  regarding  declaration  of  value  of 
merchandise. 

Jan. 

19 

'  William  W.  Handley,  consul  general. 
Lima. 

New  water  system  for  city  of  Lima . 

Jan. 

23 

Do. 
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Photo  by  Harris  &  Ewing.  Washington.  D.  C. 


EVOLUTION  IN  METHODS  OF  TRAVEL  AND  TRANSPORTATION 


The  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  has  recently  arranged  an  exhit)it  of  several  hundred  models  which  show  the  gradual  evolution  in  methoils 

of  travel  an<l  transportation  invented  by  man's  ingenuity.  The  above  photograph  of  a  few  methods  and  api)liances  shows  onlv  the  most  conspicuous 
leaps  of  progress  covering  many  centuries.  .Man  himself  was  the  first  carrier  of  burdens,  then  came  the  trained  llama,  to  lie  folfowed  by  the  hor.se  har¬ 
nessed  to  a  crude  drag  or  sleilge.  The  sledge  gave  way  to  the  primitive  vehicle  with  solid  wheels;  this  in  turn  being  improved  upon  by  the  invention 
of  the  sjioked  wheel  shown  in  the  picture  of  the  cart.  The  chariot,  the  chief  vehicle  for  many  centuries,  has  tieen  omitted  from  the  above  group,  Imt 
the  passenger-carrying  stagecoach  is  showm.  The  first  power-driven  vehicles  are  shown  in  the  primitive  form  of  the  modem  locomotive,  while  lielow 
It  is  the  earliest  and  simplest  form  of  the  aiitoinoliile.  At  the  top  of  the  picture  is  a  moilel  of  the  first  gliiler,  the  progenitor  of  the  mo  lent  aeroplane. 


CourtMy  of  The  Journal  of  Heredity. 


BREEDING  PIGEONS  IN  EGYPT. 


Breeding  pigeons  is  an  important  industry  in  Egypt, 
shows  the  systematic  manner  in  which  1  ’  ' 

tiers  with  their  openings  inward, 
are  produced  annuallv. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


Accordin''  to  official  data,  the  REVENUE  (T)LLE(’TEl)  in  the 
Buenos  Aires  customhouse  during  1916  amounted  to  102,624,:iSS 
])esos  (gold  peso  =  S0.966  I’.  S.  currency),  against  91,4()S,<S79  pesos 

for  Itllo,  which  shows  an  increase  for  1916  of  11,216,509  pesos. - 

(’OMMEIUTAL  FAILURES  throughout  Argentina  in  1916  showed 
a  material  decrease  over  1915.  The  total  assets  of  the  concerns  in¬ 
volved  aggregated  125,522,:il7  pesos  (paper  peso  =  .?0. 424  U.  S.  cur¬ 
rency),  and  their  total  liabilities  amounted  to  102,066,956  pesos,  as 
contrasted  with  failures  in  1915  showing  total  assets  of  2I14,:167,7S7 

jiesos  and  liabilities  of  172,517,891  pesos. - The  department  of 

LAND  TAXES,  LK'ENSES,  AND  REVENl’E  STAMPS  of  the 
Argentine  Re])ublic  collected  in  1916  the  sum  of  86,629,665  pesos 
national  currency  (paper),  distributed  as  follows:  Land  taxes, 
17,250,16s  pesos ;  licenses,  6,89S,224,  and  revenue  stamps,  12,981 ,278. 
Tlie  total  collections  for  1916  aggregated  985,845  pesos  more  than 
for  the  ])revious  3'ear. —  A  recent  executive  decree  apj)roves  the 
plans  prepared  by  the  department  of  SANITARY  WORKS  for  the 
construction  of  extensive  sewerage  works  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires, 

at  an  estimated  cost  of  3,824,866  pesos. - llie  general  rules  of  the 

Argentine  Rural  Society  for  the  great  NATIONAL  (’ATTLE  EXPO¬ 
SITION  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  September  9-16,  1917,  prescribe 
that  cattle  not  registered  in  the  pedigreed  lists  of  the  society  will  not 
be  eligible  to  the  championship  premiums  on  pedigreed  cattle  and 
can  only  compete  for  cham})ionship  premiums  on  mixed  breeds, 
('attle  that  have  won  premiums  in  other  expositions  are  barnal  from 
further  competition  and  those  that  have  been  entered  to  compete 

in  groups  can  not  compete  singly. - An  EXPOSITION  OF  PRO- 

DITTS  of  the  Territories  of  Rio  Negro  and  Neuquen  is  soon  to  be 
held  in  Buenos  Aires  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricidture 
of  Rio  Negro,  with  a  view  of  making  the  products  and  great  agri- 

cidtural  wealth  of  those  territories  better  known. - During  the 

present  farm  year  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  Buenos  Aires  will 
hold  a  C'ORN  UONTEST  which  will  be  open  to  any  corn  grower  who 
enrolls  before  June  next  and  enters  his  exhibit  of  2  kilos  of  grains 
and  6  ears  of  each  variety  to  be  contested.  Valuable  first  and  second 
prizes  will  be  awarded  by  exjiert  judges  on  each  variety  of  both 

grains  and  ears. - '^Flie  present  extraordinary  session  of  (\)ngress, 

while  convoked  primarily  to  consider  the  budget  for  1917,  bas  under 
discussion  much  IMPORTANT  LEGISLATION,  embracing  a  con- 
388 
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solulalion  loan  of  ‘2.o0, ()()(), ()()()  gold  pesos  (gold  ])('so  =  96.5  cents; 
])apei’  peso  =  42.4  cents)  to  he  guaranteed  hy  the  income  from  the 
sanitary  works  and  hy  the  general  revenues  of  the  nation;  another 
loan  of  1 00, OOO, ()()()  pesos  (pa])er)  to  he  employed  in  the  estahlishment 
of  an  agricultural  hank,  in  the  huilding  up  of  a  national  merchant 
marine  and  in  the  development  of  the  (\unodoro  Kivadavia  oil  terri¬ 
tory;  a  law  creating  an  atl  valorem  ta.x  of  5  ])er  cent  to  he  placed  on 
all  products  ex])orted  from  Argentina  and  to  he  operative  for  a  period 
of  two  years  after  ])assage,  the  proceeds  from  this  tax  to  he  ap})lied 
(‘xclusively  in  ])roviding  for  the  losses  caused  the  agricultural  industry 
hy  drought  and  locusts  and  in  furiiishing  aU  necessary  assistance  to 
agriculturists  for  a  successful  continuation  of  farming  activities;  and 
a  law  ])roviding  3(),()()0,00()  pesos  for  colonization  or  land  settle¬ 
ment. - The  Argentine  press  announces  that  an  important  Dutch 

syndicate  pro])oses  to  shortly  establish  in  Argentina  a  large  LINSEED 
OIL  FA(T()KY,  ])rovided  the  ministry  of  agriculture  grants  certain 
facilities  reipiesteil  for  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  installation 

of  the  plant. - Accortling  to  a  report  of  the  United  States  consul 

at  Rosario,  the  National  Astronomic  Observatory  at  Oordoha  has 
com])leted  arrangcunents  for  installing  a  NEW  TELESCOPE  which 
will  he  the  most  powerful  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and  the  third 
most  powerful  in  the  world,  ('ongress  a})propriated  280 ,000  pesos 
(])aper)  in  1012  ft)r  expenses  of  the  telescojie,  which  will  he  situateil 
1,200  meters  ahov'e  sea  level  in  the  Sierra  Cliica,  and  to  which  a  good 
road  has  been  constructed,  ddie  dome,  which  is  18  meters  in  diam¬ 
eter,  is  made  entirely  of  steel  and  the  telescope  will  have  an  aperture 

of  1  meter  .54  centimeters. - Argentina  produced  in  1916,  145,000 

tons  of  SUGAR,  which  was  about  half  the  normal  consumption  and 

of  which  only  317  tons  were  exported. - The  new  MUNICIPAL 

BUDGET  of  Buenos  Aires  appropriates  39,864,450  pa])er  pesos  for 
the  exi)enses  of  the  year  1917  as  compared  with  43,677,150  paper 
pesos  in  1915.  PETROLEUM  WELLS  recently  drilled  in  the 
Comodoro  Rivadavia  field  produce  a  daily  average  of  140  tons  each, 
while  th('  daily  average  of  all  the  wells  in  this  field  is  more  than  20 
tons  each.  It  is  estimated  that  hy  1918  the  total  production  will 

he  increased  to  250,000  tons  annually. - Among  the  countries 

im])orting  WHEAT  from  Argentina  in  1916,  Brazil  ranked  second 
with  409,616  tons  and  France  fii-st  with  476,626  tons.  The  amount 

bought  hy  Brazil  exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year. - The  Fii-st 

National  Bank  of  Boston  has  arrangeil  to  establish  a  branch 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  has  announced  that  it  will  furnish  commercial 
information  to  American  exportei's  and  importers  in  connection  with 
its  BANKING  SERVICE  and  will  assist  in  promoting  and  financing 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Argentina. - According  to 
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official  data,  1,391  VESSELS  with  a  total  toniui'^c  of  2,148,402  tons 
cleared  from  the  port  of  Buenos  Aires  in  1916,  as  compared  with  1,534 

vessels  in  1915  with  a  tonnage  of  2,143,646  tons. - Exports  of 

FROZEN  BEEF  from  Argentina  in  1916  amounted  to  6,650,740 
quarters  against  4,534,274  quarters  in  1913,  the  last  normal  year, 

showing  an  increase  in  1916  of  more  than  40  per  cent  over  1913. - 

According  to  the  press  of  Buenos  Aires  all  the  KAILAVAYS  of  Argen¬ 
tina  showed  substantial  gains  in  freight  receijits  in  the  first  month 
of  1917  over  the  corresponding  month  in  1915. 


Sr.  Don  Manuol  Mendez,  the  NEW  MINISTER  from  Mexico  to 
Bolivia,  with  his  secretaries,  passed  through  Washington  on  route  to 

La  Paz,  where  ho  will  present  his  credentials  to  President  Montes. - 

Construction  work  on  the  TUPIZA-LA  QUIACA  RAILWAY  is 
])rogressing  satisfactorily  according  to  detailed  niports  of  the  enter¬ 
prise.  The  distance  under  construction  is  about  66  miles,  and  when 
completed  Tupiza  in  Bolivia  will  he  in  din'.ct  rail  connection  with 
Buenos  Aires,  approximately  1,200  miles  southward.  El  Tiempo,  of 
La  Paz,  under  date  of  January  18,  carries  a  detailed  statement  of  the 

work. - The  tragic  death  of  the  BOLIVIAN  AVIATOR,  Cajit.  Jose 

Alarcon,  in  Buenos  Aires,  (uist  a  gloom  over  all  Bolivia.  He  hail  con¬ 
tributed  greatly  to  the  scieni^e  of  aviation  and  was  coimted  the  leading 
factor  in  further  developing  aeronautics  in  Bolivia,  to  which  country 
he  was  expecting  to  return,  when  he  fell  from  the  air  and  was  instantly 
killed.  His  remains  were  sent  to  La  Paz,  where  full  military  and 
official  honors  were  paid,  and  where  a  monument  is  proposeil  as  a 

memorial. - -Capt.  John  S.  Bowles,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 

who  has  been  residing  in  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  made  public  by  writing  to  several  newspapers  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  the  people  of  statements  made  by  Harry  Franck.  The  latter 
made  a  journey  through  Bolivia,  writing  a  series  of  MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES  which  Capt.  Bowles  claims  are  not  well  founded  and 

unjustly  reflect  on  the  country. - “Plano  y  Guia  Comercial  de 

Oruro”  (Plan  and  Commercial  Guide  of  Oruro)  is  the  title  of  a  NEW 
BOOK  issued  in  Oruro,  useful  to  the  foreign  visitor  and  commercial 
salesman .  It  was  prepared  by  Messrs.  Arraya  and  Villalobos,  who  rep¬ 
resent  foreign  trading  houses  in  the  Bolivian  city  of  Oruro.  The  work 
sells  for  11(  bolivianos,  or  about  60  cents  Unitiid  States  money. - 
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The  Anoxos  to  the  Memoria  of  Justice  and  Industry  recently  pub¬ 
lished  contain  much  general  and  detailed  information  along  industrial, 
commercial,  judicial,  and  matrimonial  lines  in  Bolivia  during  1915. 
In  the  latter  year,  according  to  these  figures,  there  were  5,865  MAB- 
RIAGES  in  the  liepublic,  the  region  of  Potosi  leading  in  number, 
which  is  given  at  1 ,997.  The  total  number  of  marriages  is  considered 

by  Bolivian  papei’s  as  being  (considerably  below  the  normal  rate. - 

For  use  on  the  railway  between  Potosi  and  Sucre  large  contracts  for 
cement  and  other  ('ONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS  have  been  placed 

with  several  well-known  im])orting  houses  in  La  Paz. - A  new 

SCHOOL  FOR  WAR  STUDIES  was  recently  inaugurated  in  La  Paz, 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  the  minister  of  war,  and  various 
other  officials  of  the  Government  being  present  at  the  opening  cere¬ 
monies.  Col.  Pastor  Baldivieso  was  made  director  of  the  now  institu¬ 
tion,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  other  distinguished  military  men, 
higher  studios  in  military  training,  conduct  of  field  operations,  and 

allied  lines  will  be  open  to  certain  officers  and  other  Bolivians. - The 

semiannual  statement  issued  by  the  CREDITO  HIPOTECARIO,  one 
of  the  leading  banking  establishments  of  Bolivia,  created  a  very  favor¬ 
able  impression.  The  report  shows  the  condition  of  business  to  De¬ 
cember  31  last,  and  is  extensively  quoted  in  El  Diario,  of  La  Paz,  under 

date  of  January  26, 1917. - POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  BOLIVIA 

is  the  translated  title  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Don  Juan  B.  de  Lavalle, 
whic.hhave  been  published  reccently  in  El  Diario,  of  La  Paz.  The  author 
considers  the  subject  in  its  various  ramifications  and  the  work  is  an 
important  contribution  to  literature  on  Bolivian  education  past  and 

present,  with  an  outlook  into  future  possibilities. - The  Society  of 

Fine  Arts,  of  La  Paz,  has  dec-ided  to  issue  invitations  and  otherwise 
prepare  for  an  exhibition  of  WORKS  OF  ART  to  open  in  La  Paz  on 
June  10,  1917.  Native  and  foreign  artists  residing  in  Bolivia  will  be 
asked  to  contribute  specimens  of  their  work,  and  premium  medals  of 
gold,  silver,  and  copper  will  be  awarded  to  those  deserving  such 

distinctions.  Sr.  Armando  Chirveches  is  president  of  the  society. - 

Unusual  interest  was  manifested  in  PERUVIAN  BOY  SCOUTS,  from 
Lima,  who  have  been  visiting  La  Paz  and  other  parts  of  Bolivia 
recently.  The  visitors  wore  met  at  the  Bolivian  i)ort  of  Guaqui  and 
officially  escorted  to  La  Paz,  whore  numerous  entertainments  were 
given  in  their  honor  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  La  Paz  and  loading  citizens. 
The  young  men  from  Peru  traveled  more  than  2,000  miles  by  land 
and  sea  in  making  the  round  trip  to  Bolivia,  and  the  occasion,  owing 
to  the  youth  of  the  visitors  and  the  expenses  of  the  trip,  was  regarded 
as  a  striking  illustration  of  friendship  and  interest.  Two  Boy  Scouts 
from  Argentina  have  also  visited  Bolivia  recently  as  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Vanguardia  de  la  Patria,  of  Bxienos  Aires. 


In  conformity  with  the  lirazilian  huilget  law  for  1(H7,  which  went 
into  effect  on  .lanuarv  1,  IhlT,  oo  per  cent  of  the  IMPORT  DUTIES 
are  now  recpiireil  to  he  paid  in  j'ohl  ami  45  per  cent  in  paper.  Con¬ 
sumption  duties  on  im])orted  and  domestic,  articles,  such  as  cigars, 
cigarettes,  matches,  shoes,  ])erfumeries,  canned  goods,  hats,  etc., 
have  been  increased.  Roasted  coffee  and  butter  have  been  jdaced 
on  the  dutiable  list  at  the  rate  of  GO  and  50  reis  j)er  kilo,  respectively, 
and  tlie  former  tax  of  20  reis  ])er  kilo  on  American  ingot  iron  is  again 
in  force.  Special  reductions  and  exemptions  are  accorded  certain 
articles  from  American  countries  that  extend  reciprocal  advantages 
to  Brazilian  products.  An  important  provision  in  the  new  law  is 
that  no  invoices  after  shipment  will  be  certified  by  Brazilian  consular 
officials  and  double  duty  will  be  collected  on  shipments  without  con¬ 
sular  invoice. - The  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  for  the 

year  1917  shows  total  estimated  expenses  of  9S,583  contos  gold  (gold 
conto  =  .S540;  j)a])er  conto  =  about  8250)  and  497,427  contos  paper, 
contrasted  with  84, .‘195  contos  gold  and  405,269  contos  pa])er  of  the 
1919  budget.  The  total  receipts  are  estimated  at  128,11:15  contos 
gold  and  :140,1I18  contos  |)ap('r,  as  comj)ared  with  estimates  for  1916 
of  110,682  contos  gold  and  :i4t),199  contos  {)aper.  Among  the  many 
important  provisions  in  the  new  budget,  authority  is  given  the 
President  to  transfer  one  of  the  three  commercial  attaches  of  the 
department  <tf  fondgn  affaiis  to  the  Brazilian  end)assy  in  the  United 
States;  to  make  an  increase  of  225  contos  paper  in  the  appropriation 
to  the  geological  and  mineralogical  service  for  coal  and  oil  explora¬ 
tions  in  the  States  of  Parana,  Santa  Uatharina,  and  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul;  to  expejul  :150  contos  to  aid  the  introduction  into  Brazil  of 
thoroughbred  cattle,  free  transportation  of  same  being  granted  on  all 
Government  roads  on  recpiest  of  the  department  of  agriculture,  and 
for  payment  of  passage  of  foreign  veterinaries,  who  miglit  come  under 
contract  with  State  or  municipal  governments;  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  the  introduction  into  the  country  of  infected  cotton 
seed  and  plants,  and  to  promote  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills  and 
presses  near  railroail  stations  and  central  points;  to  establish  a  model 
agricultural  farm  in  the  State  of  Bahia;  to  spend  with  the  Central 
Railroad  of  Brazil  up  to  2,000  contos  pa])er  in  constructing  a  mill 
with  capacity  of  50,000  tons  per  year  for  pulverizing  domestic  coal, 
and  to  purchase  12  locomotives  which  would  burn  Brazilian  coal;  to 
reduce  the  freight  rates  of  the  national  railways  and  the  Brazilian 
Lloyd  Steamship  (k).  on  all  Brazilian  coal  transported  and  to  nego- 
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tiate  with  other  railways  and  shijiping  companies  for  obtaining; 
similar  reduction  in  rates;  authority  is  given  the  prefect  of  the 
Federal  District,  on  approval  of  the  municipal  council,  to  effect  a 
foreign  loan  up  to  !S7,25(),()0()  for  consolitlating  the  floating  debt,  and 
for  construction  of  schools,  etc.,  the  loan  to  he  guaranteed  by  the 

existing  school  buildings  and  the  tax  on  cattle. - According  to  a 

recent  report  of  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  of  Minas 
Geraes,  that  State  has  600  kilometers  of  ArTOMOBILE  KOADS  in 

operation  and  1,4S7  kilometers  under  construction. - A  special 

POSTAGE  STAMP  of  the  denomination  of  100  reis  was  issued  on 
March  6  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  struggle  for  Brazilian 
independence  in  1817. - Figures  compiled  by  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 

ment  on  November  30,  1916,  give  an  estimated  POPULATION  of 

944,917  inhabitants  for  the  city  of  Kio  de  Janeiro. - An  exhibit  of 

NATIONAL  PRODUGTS  repr  esenting  important  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry  was  prepared  by  business  and  industrial  institutions  for  the 
Brazilian  section  at  the  International  Fair  of  Lyons,  France,  held 
March  18,  1917. — —A  CANNING  FACTORY  was  recenth'  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  Recife,  State  of  Pernambuco.  The  j)rincipal  output  so  far 
consists  of  canned  tomatoes  which  find  ready  sale  on  the  local  market. 
Other  vegetables  and  fruits  will  be  handled  later. - An  AGRICUL¬ 

TURAL  SCHOOL  with  courses  of  study  covering  a  period  of  three 
years  is  soon  to  be  established  in  the  State  of  Para.  Armour  &  Co. 
have  completed  arrangements  for  establishing  a  REFRIGERATING 

PLANT  at  the  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. - A  regular  STEAMSHIP 

SERVICE  is  to  be  inaugurateil  between  Portugal  and  the  ports  of 
southern  and  northern  Brazil.  Calls  will  be  made  at  Madeira  and  the 

Cape  Verde  Islands. - According  to  recent  reports  from  planters  in 

the  cotton  j)roducing  belt  of  the  northern  States  of  Brazil,  the  jwesent 
condition  of  tlie  COTTON  CROP  for  the  farm  year  1916-17  is  most 
satisfactory  and  all  ci'op  forecasts  show  impi’ovements  over  the  j)re- 
ceding  year.  It  is  estimated  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte  alone 

will  produce  more  than  180,000  f)ales. - A  PRACTICAL  SCHOOL 

OF  COMMEIU'E  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Commercial 
Association  and  offering  complete  technical  commercial  courses  lias 
been  established  at  Para.— — A  recent  presidential  decree  ])romul- 
gates  the  TREATY  signed  at  Washington,  July  24,  1914,  providing 
for  amicable  settlement  by  arbitration  of  any  differences  that  may 

arise  between  the  two  Republics. - SUGAR  (WNE  specialists  arc 

testing  new  methods  in  the  State  of  Pernambuco  for  perfecting  the 

culture  of  sugar  cane. - A  Franco-Braziliau  company  has  been 

organized  at  Victoria,  in  the  State  of  Espirito  Santo,  to  exploit 
TIMBER  LANDS.  Among  the  properties  owned  by  the  company  is 
a  single  tract  of  200,000  hectares  rich  in  oak  and  cedar  timber  of 
great  value. 


Accordiug'Jto  oflicial  nows,  WIRELESS  STATIONS  have  boon 
oponed  to  pul)lic  servico  at  V’alparaiso,.  FrutiUar,  and  Runta  Aro- 

nas. - The  National  Congross  has  autbori/.od  the  Prosidont  to 

oxpend  up  to  the  sum  of  300,000  pesos  to  (U'fray  the  expenses  of 
OllARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  that  may  nootl  assistance,  and 
the  sum  of  72,000  pesos  for  the  completion  of  another  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Hospital  of  Santiago. - A  recent  law  of  the  Na¬ 

tional  Congress  creates  the  NEW  DEPARTMENTS  of  Rio  Bueno  in 
the  Province  of  Valdivia  and  of  San  Antonio  in  tlie  Province 
of  Santiago  and  fixes  their  respective  boundaries.  The  muni¬ 
cipality  of  Valparaiso  has  been  authorized  by  Congress  to  issue 
bonds  up  to  the  sum  of  572,193  pesos,  which  will  be  used  for  the 
pa3unent  of  EXPROPRIATIONS  for  public  utilities  made  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  law  of  December  6, 1876. - The  Diario  Oficial  of  Jan- 

uaiy  25,  1917,  publishes  the  full  text  of  a  law  passed  on  January  22, 
authoi’izing  the  President  to  sell  at  public  auction  certain  NITRATE¬ 
BEARING  LANDS  owned  ly  the  (’hilean  Government  and  situated 
in  the  Provinces  of  Tarapaca  and  Antofogasta.  A  list  of  the  lands 
to  be  sold,  with  tlieir  estimated  contents  of  nitrate  of  soda,  is  also 
appended.  B3’  a  recent  ruling  of  the  general  management  of 
State  railway’s,  passengers  traveling  on  their  lines  are  permitted  to 
cany  in  the  cars  HAND  BAGGAGE  that  can  be  placed  in  the  racks 
or  under  the  seats,  provided  its  weight  does  not  exceed  20  kilos  and 

its  dimensions  60  bj’  40  bj'  30  centimeters. - The  President  and 

other  high  public  ollicials  recently  attended  the  opening  of  22  new 
WORKINGMEN’S  DWELLINGS,  erected  by  the  Savings  Bank 
of  Public  Employees  of  Santiago.  The  dwellings  are  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  healthful  sections  of  the  capital  and  cost  640,000 
pesos.  The  largest  of  the  dwellings  cover  a  surface  of  1,200  metei's, 
have  12  rooms  and  plots  for  garden  and  lawn.  -  In  the  principal 
square  of  the  citj"  of  Los  Andes  an  IMPOSING  MONUMENT  to  Gen. 
San  Martin  is  being  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of 

Chacabuco. - A  corporation  known  as  the  Compania  Nacional  de 

Petroleos  has  recently  established  offices  in  Santiago  for  acquiring 
and  exploiting  OIL  LANDS  located  anj’where  in  the  Republic,  and 
has  been  incorporated  for  a  term  of  50  y^ears.  The  new  companj'  has 
a  capital  of  1,600,000  pesos  divided  into  800,000  shares  of  2  pesos 

each. - As  an  indication  of  the  INDUSTRIAL  PROGRESS  being 

made  by  Chile,  statistics  for  the  Exposition  of  Industries  held  in 
Santiago  the  middle  of  1916  show  that  there  were  37  exhibitors  of 
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iilcoholic  drinks;  5  of  pottery  and  glassware;  40  of  food  products;  5  of 
lighting  and  heating;  18  of  clothing;  14  of  wood  and  its  products;  15 
of  construction  materials;  8  of  textile  materials;  43  of  metals;  26  of 
furniture;  11  of  paper  aiul  printing;  26  of  hides  and  their  products; 
44  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products;  6  of  tobacco;  5  of  vehi¬ 
cles  and  transport  materials;  43  of  various  industries;  and  10  of  book- 
l)inding.  According  to  data  published  by  the  Association  of 
Nitrate  Propaganda,  the  total  NITRATE  PRODUCTION  in  1916 
amounted  to  63,313,770  Spanish  quintals  (quintal  =  101.6  pounds) 
against  38,168,503  quintals  in  1915.  Of  the  total  output  in  1916, 
7,710,140  quintals  were  produced  by  German  plants  and  55,603,630 
quintals  by  aU  other  plants  operating.  Exports  of  nitrate  in  1916 
aggregated  64,787,514  quintals  as  compared  with  43,984,660  in 

1915. - Tlie  Mercurio  of  Valparaiso  in  its  edition  of  January  4, 

1917,  publishes  the  complete  text  of  the  WORKMEN’S  COMPEN¬ 
SATION  LAW  recently  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  the 

Executive. - The  latest  olhcial  valuation  of  REAL  PROPERTY 

in  Valparaiso  estimates  the  total  value  at  472,346,295  pesos,  show¬ 
ing  an  increase  of  110,000,000  pesos  over  the  last  valuation. - 

Due  to  economies  in  different  branches  of  the  public  service,  the 
budget  as  estimated  for  1916  closed  with  a  SURPLUS  of  more  than 
20,000,000  pesos,  which  the  Government  will  apply  in  l)alancing  past 
deficits. 


Reports  from  New  York  are  to  the  effect  that  within  the  last  few 
months  a  large  number  of  Colombian  IMMIGRANTS  have  arrived 
in  the  metropolis  to  work  in  factories  and  industrial  enterprises. 
The  number  of  Colombians  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time 

is  estimated  to  be  17,000. - A  recent  executive  decree  grants  a 

SUBVENTION  of  $5,000  gold  per  kilometer  to  the  constructors  of 
an  electric  tramway  in  the  Department  of  Cundinamarca  between 

Bogota  and  Yomasa. - The  Government  of  Colombia  has  arranged 

in  Switzerland  for  the  services  of  a  MILITARY  COMMISSION  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  major  and  lieutenant,  respectively,  for  infantry  and 
cavalry  instruction,  both  of  whom  were  selected  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Swiss  Government. - The  National  Academy  of 

Medicine  has  planned  to  have  the  Third  National  Medical  Congress 
make  the  first  award  of  the  ^LVNUEL  FORERO  PRIZE,  consisting 

of  a  gold  cup  valued  at  $200. - The  National  Congress  has  enacted 

a  law  adding  5  per  cent  to  the  Cl^STOMS  DUTIES,  the  increase  to 
be  used  in  the  development  of  national  highways, - A  recent 
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oxpcutivo  (lociro  prescribes  tlie  conditions  under  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  public  instruction  may  authorize  the  issuance  of  DIPLOMAS 

by  public  and  private  colleges. - Pedro  Blanco  Soto  has  been 

appointed  MINISTER  OF  FINANCE,  vice  Alfonso  Robledo,  re¬ 
signed.  - With  the  object  of  beautifying  the  city  of  Medellin  the 

municipal  council  has  offered  an  ANNEAL  PRIZI]  of  $1,000  gold 
to  the  owner  (»f  the  best  building  erected  during  the  year. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  press  reports,  the  Bolivian  Chn'ernment  has  established  a 
LEGATION  in  Bogota. —  The  Fluvial  Transport  Alliance  of  the 
Magdalena  River  has  ])ut  in  (dfect  a  new  FREIGHT  TARIFF  which 
reduces  the  charges  on  the  1ow(T  Magdalena  50  jier  cent  and  on  the 
upper  Magdalena  25  per  cent.  The  direct  rates  from  Barrancpiilla 
to  La  Dorada  and  from  Honda  to  Girardot  ha\e  been  decreased, 
rispectivel}',  to  $9  and  $7.50  per  ton.  The  company  has  21  steamers 
operating  on  the  lower  Magdalena  River  and  7  on  the  upper  Magda¬ 
lena,  with  a  total  carrying  capacity  of  5,7.‘19  tons.  The  traffic  also 
employs  28  small  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  1,470  tons,  and  17  llat- 
hoats  for  transporting  cattle,  the  total  capacity  of  which  is  1,3.‘15 
tons.  The  arrival  and  dejiarture  (tf  fast  steamers  touching  at  Gala- 
mar,  Puerto  Berrio,  La  Dorada,  Beltran,  and  Girardot  is  arranged 

so  as  to  connect  with  trains  for  Gartagena,  Medellin,  and  Bogota. - 

The  first  volume  of  a  HISTORY,  entitled  ‘‘The  Discovery  and  (’on- 
(piest  of  (\domhia,”  by  Ernesto  Restrepo  Tirado,  has  just  been 
published  in  Bogitta.-  In  1916  the  Department  of  Antioipiia  im¬ 
ported  for  local  consumption  from  the  Sinn  and  Bolivar  jdains, 

44,()().‘l  head  of  GATTLE,  valued  at  $1,690,211  gold. - According 

to  newspaptu’  rejxu’ts,  the  rich  PETROLEUM  WELL  called  Las 
Perdices,  situated  a  short  distance  from  Port  Golombia  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  is  being  actively  exploited.  A  new  newspaper, 
(“iititled  “El  ITiiversal”  (The  L'niversal),  is  being  jiublished  at  Bar- 
ran((uilla  by  Faraon  Pertuz. - The  National  Gongress  has  appro¬ 

priated  th(^  sum  of  $5,000  g(dd  to  defray-  the  expenses  of  the  Third 
National  MEDIGAL  ('ONGRESS,  which  will  meet  in  Gartagena  in 
November  of  the  ])r<'sent  year. 


In  order  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  Hh^NEQUEN  in  the 
Republic  the  department  of  fomento  (promotion)  has  jmblished  a 
pamphlet  containing  the  text  of  the  law  enacted  to  stimulate  and 
regidate  such  cultivation,  as  well  as  two  detaih'd  reports  on  the  grow¬ 
ing  and  preparation  of  heneipjen  for  the  markets,  prepared  for  the 
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"iiidancc  and  information  of  agriculturists  wlio  contcmjdato  cnga};- 
in"  in  this  industry.  The  law  referred  to  establishes  bounties  in 
favor  of  "rowers  of  henequen.  The  bounties  consist  of  6  ]>cr  cent 
treasury  bonds  with  interest  payable  semiannually,  oO  colones 
(colon  =  $0.4653)  hein"  allowed  for  each  hectare  of  land  ])laccd  uiuh'r 
henequen  cultivation.  The  total  bounty  is  limited  to  500,000  colones, 
with  an  additional  100,000  colones  for  machinery  for  the  use  of  henc- 
(pien  {^rowel’s  with  insuflicient  capital  to  purchase  the  same.  Each 
hectare  grown  to  henequen  must  not  contain  less  than  800  nor  more 

than  1,200  plants. - A  cooperative  society  has  been  organized  in 

Costa  Itica  with  the  ohject  of  founding  in  all  of  the  toviis  of  the 
Kepuhlic  local  RURAL  CREDIT  RANKS,  the  funds  of  which 
arc  to  he  used  by  the  members  of  the  society  in  the  development  ot 
agriculture.  The  National  Government  \\'ill  aid  the  undertaking  by 
a  gift  of  25,000  colones  which  will  form  a  nucleus  for  a  special  reserve 

fund  in  the  main  hank  and  its  l)ranches. - The  ('osta  Rican  press 

announces  the  formation  in  New  York  of  a  syndicate,  with  a  capital 
of  $0,000, 000,  for  the  exploitation  of  the  PETROLEUM  industry 
in  Costa  Rica.  From  January  27  to  31  last,  a  meeting  of 
EDUCATORS  was  held  in  the  normal  school  at  Heredia.  There  were 
more  than  80  teachers  in  attendance,  the  assistant  secretary  of  ])ublic 
instruction  ])residing.  Im])ortant  measures  relating  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  and  development  of  education  in  the  Rcjmhlic  were  discussed, 
atid  among  those  adopted  was  a  change  in  the  curriculum  of  the  high 

school  for  girls  and  the  extension  of  the  coui’se  to  six  yeai-s. - The 

BUDGET  for  1917,  passed  by  the  National  Congress  of  ('osta  Rica 
and  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  estimates  the  ex¬ 
penditures  at  9,068,380  colones,  made  up  of  the  following  general 
items;  Legislative  department,  140,537;  interior  and  judicial  police, 
1 ,027,896;  fomento  (])romotion),  1,227,355;  foreign  relations,  155,091; 
justice,  316,620;  worship,  24,000;  charity,  149,420;  ]mhlic  instruction. 
1,319,887;  war  and  military  police,  1,136,104;  navy,  66,800,  and 
treasury  and  commerce,  3,504,670.  The  recei})ls  are  estimated  at 
7,485,000  colones,  from  the  following  sources:  ('ustoms,  3,711,000; 
liquoi’s,  2,000,000;  scaled  paper,  111,000;  stam])s,  134,000;  i)osts  and 
telegraphs,  294,000;  Pacific  Railway,  838,000;  Government  ])rinting 
office,  17,000;  ])uhlic  and  civil  registry,  50,000;  export  duty  on 
bananas,  210,000,  and  other  revenues,  120,000  colones.  This  leaves 
a  deficit  of  1,538,380  colones.-  During  the  latter  ])art  of  January 
of  the  present  year  work  was  commenced  on  the  palace  of  the 
APOSTOLIC'  DELEGATION  on  ('olon  Boulevard  in  the  city  of  San 
Jose.  Tlie  new  building  wid  be  an  imposing  structure  surrounded  by 

beautiful  gardens. - In  1916  there  were  registered  in  the  main  office 

of  the  municipal  police  at  San  Jose  428  VEIIR'LES,  to  wit,  100 
automobiles,  85  carriages,  19  chaises,  and  224  carts.  Licenses  were 
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issued  to  176  chaxiffeurs,  84  coaelimen,  and  145  cart  drivel’s. - 

Francisco  Cahezas  G6mez  has  been  api)ointed  Rf^SIDENT 
MINISTER  of  Costa  Rica  in  Guatemala,  and  a  delegate  of  the 
former  country  to  the.  International  Central  American  Bureau. 


According  to  olhcial  data  the  production  of  SUGAR  in  Cuba  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  191.5-16  was  21,055,40.3  sacks,  or  3,007,915  tons.  Of 
this  quantity,  up  to  Octolx'r  31,  1916,  2,777,565  tojis  had  been  ex¬ 
ported.  The  estimated  ])roduction  of  sugar  for  the  season  1916-17, 
based  on  sugar  cane  grown  and  controlled  by  201  plantations,  is 
25,008,000  sacks,  or  3,572,571  tons.  -A  recent  EXECUTIVE 
DECREE  opens  the  Port  of  .Sagua  de  Tanamo,  under  the  jurisdiction 

of  the  Xipe  customhouse,  to  foreign  and  coastwise  trade. - The 

FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  191.5-16  amounted 
to  .8473,731,606,  made  up  of  im])orts,  .8171,809,056,  and  exports, 
8301,922,550.  The  customs  revenues  during  the  same  period  aggre¬ 
gated  .831,353,691,  as  com])ared  witli  824,327,1 14  collected  during 
the  previous  fiscal  year.  -The  length  of  the  CART  ROADS  open 

to  trafhc  on  the  island  is  1 ,884  kilometers. - The  PORT  OF  CANASl 

near  Matanzas,  is  soon  to  he  dredged  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  admit 
the  entrance  of  large  vessels.  This  ])ort  is  a  ship])ing  center  for 
sugar,  which  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  in  large  quantities. - Ala¬ 

bama  TURPENTINE  manufactiirers  have  recently  visited  the  Isle  of 
Pities  with  the  object,  if  a  full  investigation  shows  same  to  hefeasihle, 

of  estahlisliing  this  industry  on  that  island. - The  second  annual 

Sunday  School  CONVENTION  of  the  Protestant  churches  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines  was  held  in  Santa  Barbara  March  8  and  9  of  the  jiresent 

year. - The  CUSTOMS  (X)LLE(TIONS  of  the  Government  of 

(’uha  for  February,  1917,  amounted  to  .82,2()0,267,  the  largest  customs 

collections  made  during  that  month  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. - 

Dr.  Juan  Guitoras,  director  of  sanitation  of  the  Cuban  Government, 
has  been  a])pointed  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  PUBUK' 
HEALTH  in  Washington,  ami  has  announced  his  willingness  to 
cooperate  in  the  work  planned  liy  that  organization.  — A  law  has 
been  enacted  iirohihiting  the  holding  of  RAFFLES  on  the  Isle  of 
Pines.  Infractions  of  the  law  are  punishable  by  fine  not  exceeding 

8500. - In  1916  there  were  produced  in  the  Republic  of  Cuba 

390,126,959  CIGARS,  222,772,259  of  which  were  made  in  Hahana. 
The  consumption  on  the  island  during  the  year  referred  to  was 
268,463,6.50,  whichleft  for  export  121,663,309. - The  Cuban  Govern¬ 

ment  has  received  an  invitation  for  (hi])an  aviators  to  attend  a  world 
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conforonce  of  AVIATION  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  present  year.  The  committee,  with  headquarters  in 
Washington,  has  already  olitained  prizes  for  distribution  to  the  value 

of  S40,()0(). - A  party  of  some  .50  memhei’s  of  the  Manufacturei’s  and 

Wliolesale  Merchants  Board  of  Trade  of  tlie  ('leveland  Ohamher  of 
('ommerce,  many  of  wliom  were  accompanied  by  their  families,  re¬ 
cently  made  a  business  and  PLEASURE  TRIP  through  the  island  of 
Cuba. — ■ — The  President  of  the  Rejniblic  recently  signed  a  decree* 
making  available  860,000  for  the  conqeletion  of  the  new  Calixto  (Jarcia 
HOSPITAL,  an  institution  under  the  direction  of  the  de])artment  of 
beneficence  of  the  (lovernment  of  ('ulea.  According  to  ])ress  reqiorts 
an  intermittent  flow  of  OIL  was  recently  encountered  by  the  I'nion 
Oil  Co.  on  its  ])roperty  near  llabana  at  a  de])th  of  1,016  feet.  Other 
wells  are  being  bored  in  the  vicinity  by  petroleum  jirospecting  compa¬ 
nies. - New  England  capitalists  have  erected  the  Punta  San  Juan 

SUOAR  MILL,  located  about  40  miles  east  of  (’aibaricn  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island.  The  entire  installation,  with  theexception  of  tin* 
crushing  machinery,  uses  electricity  for  motive  power. 
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A  recent  executive  order  provides  that  vessels  of  any  foreign 
nation  may  engage  in  the  COASTWISE  TRADE  between  Dominican 
ports,  subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 

the  general  receiv'er  of  Dominican  customs. - Santiago  de  los 

Caballeros,  a  city  of  15,000  inhabitants  and  second  in  importance  in 
the  Republic,  proposes  to  construct  a  SEWER  SYwS'FEM.  The 
engineer  appointed  by  the  municipal  council  has  made  plans  and 
estimates  showing  that  the  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about  .8100,000.- 
A  commission  on  ER)U(’ATK)N,  recently  organized,  is  composed 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Santo  Domingo,  chairman,  Pelegrin  Castillo, 
Jacinto  R.  de  (bistro,  Ubaldo  Gomez,  M.  de  J.  Troncoso  de  la  (Vneha, 
aiul  Federico  Velasquez.  The  secretary  of  the  commission  is  Julio 
Ortega  Frier,  llie  general  object  of  the  commission  is  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  existing  conditions  regarding  education,  and 
to  formulate  recommendations  looking  to  their  improvement  and 
to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education  that  will  best  serve 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Republic.  The  commissioners 
receive  no  compensation,  but  are  allowed  the  franking  privilege 

within  the  postal  limits  of  the  country. - Listin  Diario,  a  daily 

newspaper  of  Santo  Domingo,  publishes  data  showing  that  the 
POPULATION  of  the  Dominican  Republic  on  December  31,  1915, 
was  795,432,  distributed  by  Provinces  as  follows;  Santo  Domingo, 
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127,970;  Santiago,  123,972;  La  Voga,  105,000;  EspaiOat,  64,108; 
Azua,  59,783;  Seybo,  08,135;  Puerto  J*lata,  55,804;  Monte  Cristi, 
41,439;  San  Pedro  de  Maeoris,  28,000;  Paeifieador,  90,509;  Barahona, 
17,891;  ainl  Saniana,  12,075. - A  jiew  direet  STEAMSHIP  SERV¬ 

ICE  every  15  days  lias  been  established  between  New  Orleans  and 
Dominican  ports.  The  vessels  engaged  in  this  trallic  have  a  minimum 

capacity  of  1,000  tons. - The  Puerto  Rican  colony  at  San  Pedro 

de  Maeoris  has  accpiired  land  for  the  construction  of  a  BIHLDINO 
to  bo  christened  “La  Casa  de  Puerto  Rico”  (the  Porto  Rican 

House). - A  comjiany  has  been  formed  to  run  a  hue  of  ACTO- 

MOBILES  between  San  Pedro  de  Maeoris,  Hato  Mayor,  and  El 
Seybo.  Nine  machines  with  a  cajiacity  of  30  jiassengers  each  are 

to  bo  omplovod  in  this  service. - A  board  has  been  organized  to 

take  charge  of  matters  relating  to  the  Puerto  Plata  AVIIARF  with 
the  object  of  completing  the  same  at  the  earliest  possible  mo¬ 
ment. - A  survey  has  been  made  of  a  branch  RAILWAY  from 

Palenque,  or  immediate  vicinity,  to  Agua  Dulce,  at  which  j)oint 

there  is  a  large  tract  of  land  suitable  for  sugar  cane  cultivation. - - 

The  newspapers  of  the  country  are  urging  tin*  (loveniment  to  under¬ 
take  at  an  early  date  the  construction  of  CART  ROAIXS  and  other 
means  of  communication  that  will  enable  the  products  of  all  sections 
of  the  country  to  be  brought  to  market.  The  improvement  and 
beautifying  of  the  cities  of  the  Republic  is  also  advocated  by  the 
Dominican  press.  The  bureau  of  public  works  has  reipiested  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  construction  of  the  first  section  of  tlie  public  highway 
between  Santo  Domingo  and  San  Pedro  de  Maeoris,  reserving  the 

right,  however,  to  refuse  any  or  all  bids. - During  the  latter  part 

of  Januarv  the  commission  in  charge  of  the  inv'estigation  concerning 
the  DIPLOMATIC  AND  CONSULAR  SERVICE  of  the  Republic 
in  foreign  lands,  met  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo 
to  recommend  the  establishment  of  a  service  adeijuate  to  the  needs 
of  the  country  and  in  keeping  with  the  financial  resources  of  the 
Ciovernment.— — According  to  the  Listin  Diario  there  were  304 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  in  operation  in  the  Republic  in  1915,  with  an 

attendance  of  14,023  pupils. - The  MUNKTPAL  BUDOET  of  the 

city  of  Santiago  for  1917  estimates  the  receijMs  at  8128,272,  of  wliich 
844,336  is  to  be  expended  for  educational  purposes. 
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On  June  1  of  the  present  year  the  new  Cl'STOMS  LAW  recently 

passed  by  Congress  will  become  effective. - An  executive  decree 

prescribes  as  the  sole  EXPORT  TAX  on  vegetable  ivory,  2  sucres 
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(sucre  =  SO. 4867)  per  100  kilos  (220.46  pounds)  on  taguft  (vegetable 
ivory)  in  the  hull,  and  3  sucres  per  100  kilos  on  huUed  tagua.  With 
the  object  of  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  vegetable  ivory,  the 
National  Congress  has  enacted  a  law  granting  a  bounty  of  1  sucre 
per  tree  for  vegetable  ivory  palms  set  out  in  straight  rows  forming 
a  square,  and  at  a  distance  apart  of  not  less  than  5  meters.  This 
bounty  will  be  paid  by  the  Government  when  the  palms  are  in  full 

bearing,  and  then  only  lor  productive  and  healthy  trees.^ - The 

executive  power  has  just  promulgated  a  decree  fixing  the  charges  for 
WIRELESS  TELEGRAPH  service  in  Guayaquil.  According  to  this 
tariff,  each  word  by  wireless  transmitted  from  Guayaquil  to  ships  in 
Ecuadorian  waters  must  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  80  centavos 

(.$0.39). - An  appropriation  of  10,000  sucres  has  been  made  lor  the 

construction  of  a  MILITARY  HOSPITAL  at  Quito. - An  executive 

order  of  January  18,  1917,  establishes  rules  and  regulations  lor 

visiting  FOREIGN  WAR  VESSELS  in  Ecuadorian  ports. - 

The  National  Government  has  announced  the  taking  of  a  SCHOOL 
CENSUS  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  number  of  children 

who  should  attend  the  public  schools. - The  New  York  &  Cuba 

Mail  Steamship  Co.  has  contracted  with  the  Government  of  Ecuador 
to  charge  $35  gold  per  ton  of  CACAO  carried  by  that  company  from 

Ecuadorian  ports  to  the  port  of  New  York. - On  January  26, 

1917,  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  BOUNDARY  TREATY 
with  Colombia,  signed  on  July  15, 1916,  and  ratified  by  the  Congresses 
of  both  countries,  took  place  in  Bogota,  Colombia. - The  CON¬ 

SULAR  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Ecuador  for  the  present 

year  amounts  to  £12,540  (£  =  $4.8665). - About  the  middle  of 

December  of  last  year  RAILWAY  SERVICE  was  extended  by  the 

French  Railway  from  Bahia  de  Caraquez  to  Calceta. - The  press  of 

Guayaquil  has  been  discussing  a  plan  for  the  MILITARY  COLONI¬ 
ZATION  of  the  forests  of  eastern  Ecuador,  which  plan  is  now  receiv¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  the  National  Government.  It  has  been  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  first  colony  be  established  on  the  banks  of  the 
Paute  River,  and  the  prediction  is  made  that  within  four  years  the 
colony  will  be  on  a  paying  basis. - A  new  daily  MORNING  NEWS¬ 

PAPER,  under  the  name  of  “Cronica  Ilustrada”  (Illustrated 

Chronicle),  has  been  established  at  Guayaquil. - The  EXPORTS 

from  Guayaquil  to  the  United  States  in  1916  increased,  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year,  $1,496,683,  the  total  value  aggregating 
$7,031,409.  'file  principal  exports  were  cacao,  gold,  straw  hats, 

oxhides,  rubber,  and  wool. - llie  first  WEATHER  BUREAU  in 

Ecuador  was  established  at  Ambato  in  1915.  At  present  there  are 
12  of  these  stations  in  operation  in  the  Republic,  all  of  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal  station  at  Quinta  Normal  in  the 

city  of  Ambato. - The  Guayaquil  to  Quito  Railway  has  taken 
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tho  nccossarv  stops  to  use  oil  as  a  Fl’EL  for  its  locomotives,  the  tests 
made  by  the  company  having  proved  satisfactory.— — Tlie  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ecuador  has  taken  over  and  is  operating  the  Manta  to  Porto- 

viejo  KAILKOAD. - The  Government  has  contracted  with  li.  K. 

Gordils  to  install  WIRELESS  STATIONS  at  such  places  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient,  ami  to  establish  wireless  communication  between 
Guayaquil,  Bahia  de  Caraquez,  and  the  city  of  Panama. 


The  executive  power  recently  approved  a  contract  made  by  the 
minister  of  Guatemala  in  Wivshington  with  an  electrical  engineer  in 
the  enqdoy  of  the  Navy  Department  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
terms  t)f  which  the  latter  agrees  to  work  for  the  Guatemalan  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  capacity  of  instructor  of  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY 
and  to  render  such  other  services  in  this  line  as  he  may  he  requested 
to  do  by  the  Guatemalan  oflicials.— — In  the  ])rinci])al  square  of 
Antigua  Guatemala  (Old  Guatemala),  which  lately  was  converted 
into  a  beautiful  ])ark  with  a  kiosk  and  four  fountains,  a  MONUMENT 
has  just  been  erected  in  honor  of  President  Estrada  Cabrera,  and 
work  has  been  started  on  other  monuments  to  per])etuate  the  memory 

of  Gens.  Garcia  Granados,  J.  Rufino  Barrios,  and  Reyna  Barrios. - 

An  agricultural  EXPERIMENT  STATION  of  the  coeducational 
schools  of  Amatitlan  was  recently  ojiened  for  use  in  that  city,  the 
equipment  having  been  donated  to  the  station  by  a  philanthrojiic 

citizen  of  the  community. - With  the  olqect  of  avoiding  the  steep 

gratles  of  the  various  sections  of  theCoroza  branch  of  the  NORTHERN 
RAILWAY,  which,  on  account  of  their  slo])es  and  the  nature  of  the 
land  on  which  they  were  constructed,  do  not  offer  security  for 
tralhc  and  constitute  an  obstacle  in  the  commercial  and  economic 
development  of  the  Re])ubhc,  the  management  of  the  International 
Railways  of  Central  America  decided  some  time  ago  to  change  said 
sections  and  had  plans  and  surveys  made  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
This  work  has  just  been  com])leted,  notwithstanding  the  dilhculties 
which  had  to  be  overcome,  and  the  improved  line  is  now  open  to 
freight  and  jiiussenger  traflic.  Tlie  extension  makes  the  line  more 
level,  and  pa-ssenger  and  freight  trains  run  over  it  without  danger 
at  the  ordinary  speed.  The  new  line  has  17  steel  bridges,  3,800  feet 
of  drains,  and  a  tunnel  with  a  double  curve,  which  is  755  feet  long, 
situated  near  the  middle  of  the  line  lietween  Puerto  Barrios  and 
Manaca,  153  feet  aliove  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  The  construction  of 
this  tunnel  extended  over  a  period  of  two  yeais,  material  to  the 
amount  of  10,133  cubic  meters  having  been  excavated.  In  addition 
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•  to  the  use  of  a  lar<>:e  quantity  of  Oregon  pine  to  prevent  caving  before 
the  final  concrete  wall  was  in  place,  the  construction  required  the 

I  use  of  0,56.3  cubic  yards  of  concrete,  28,600  sacks  of  cement,  25,000 

I  cubic  yards  of  sand,  and  5,200  cubic  yards  of  broken  stone.  The 

I  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  S225  gold  per  lineal  foot.  Laborers 

to  the  number  of  450  were  daily  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
new  Coroza  branch,  which  reiiresents  a  total  outlay  of  .81, 200,000 

j  gtdd. - The  production  of  SUGAR  in  Guatemala  in  1915,  according 

f  to  statistics  ])re]uired  by  the  consul  general  of  the  United  States  in 

•  that  country,  was  300,000  quintals  of  100  ])ounds  each,  as  compared 
with  250,000  quintals  in  1914,  and  240,000  in  1913.  It  is  estimated 

I  that  the  production  of  sugar  in  1916,  the  figures  for  which  are  not 

(yet  available,  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  previous  year,  since 
a  larger  area  was  planted  to  cane,  and  the  crop  grown  is  reported  to 
he  above  the  normal. - -A  new  SHOE  FAt'TORY,  with  a  maxi¬ 

mum  ca])acity  of  300  pairs  of  shoes  daily,  has  recently  commenced  to 
operate  in  the  city  of  Guatemala.  The  factory  for  the  present  will 
limit  its  production  to  130  pairs  of  shoes  ])er  day,  increasing  its 
out]nit  as  the  demand  for  its  products  increases.  There  are  now  2 
shoe  factories  in  the  national  ea])ital,  which  with  40  estahli.shments 
turning  out  handmade  goods,  raises  the  daily  ]u-oduction  of  shoes  in 
t  that  city  to  500  jiairs. 


There  has  just  been  published  at  Port  an  Prince  the  first  number 
of  the  BULLt:TlX  OF  MUNICIPAL  STATISTICS  of  that  city  under 

the  direction  of  Georges  Lascouflair - At  the  ])lace  called  “Croix 

des  Martyrs”  (Cross  of  the  Martyrs)  in  the  city  of  Port  an  Prince,  the 
laying  of  the  foundations  of  a  jniblic  MARKET  BUILDING  has  been 
commenced.  This  market,  according  to  advices  taken  from  the 
Haitian  press,  not  only  will  meet  a  long  felt  want  in  the  capital  of  the 
nation,  but  when  the  structure  is  completed  will  contribute  in  no 

small  degree  to  the  beautification  of  that  part  of  the  metropolis - 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  jilan  designed  for  the  improvement 
and  embellishment  of  the  CAMPO  DE  MARTE  (athletic  and  drilling 
grounds)  of  Port  an  Prince  by  sewering  and  draining  the  northern 
part  of  same,  and  the  jiaving  of  avenues.  In  the  southern  section 
of  the  field,  construction  work  has  been  commenced  on  the  broad 

avenues  which  will  surround  the  square  used  for  outdoor  sports. - 

Le  Moniteur,  the  official  gazette  of  the  Government  of  Haiti,  gives 
an  account  of  the  celebration  in  Port  an  Prince,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  to  that  port  on  January  25  last  by  Admiral  A.  T.  Mayo,  in  com- 
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mand  of  the  ATLANTIC  SQUADRON  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  arrival  on  January  20  in  the  national  capital  of  Franklin  D. Roose¬ 
velt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
Maj.  Gen.  George  Barnett,  Commandant  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  The  occasion  was  celebrated  on  January  25,  among  other 
things,  by  an  oflicial  reception,  a  banquet  in  the  President’s  palace,  a 
luncheon  at  the  L'nited  States  legation,  a  polo  game  in  Leconte  Park, 
and  a  grand  ball  given  by  the  chief  and  the  ofiicials  of  the  national 
police  in  the  executive  mansion.  On  Januarj^  26  a  luncheon  was 
served  aboard  the  Admiral’s  ship,  a  military  parade  was  witnessed 
and  a  banquet  was  given  by  the  chief  of  police  in  honor  of  the  visitors. 
Late  on  that  same  day  the  American  squadron  sailed  from  Port  au 
Prince  for  the  United  States.  According  to  the  Haitian  press  this 
visit  has  rendered  closer  and  stronger  the  friendly  bonds  existing 
between  the  two  countries,  and  the  newspapers  comment  very  favor¬ 
ably  on  the  speeches  made  during  the  ceremonies  referred  to. - The 

city  of  San  Marcos  has  given  a  GOLD  MEDAL  to  Normal  Charles,  a 
Haitian  sculptor,  in  testimony  of  its  esteem  and  as  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  his  work. - On  January  22  last  the  inaugural  session  of  the 

new  MUNICIPAL  COUNCIL  of  Port  au  Prince  was  held,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Haitian  Government,  the  archbishoj), 

and  many  other  prominent  persons  being  present. - By  an  executive 

decree  the  time  in  Haiti  was  changed  at  noon  of  January  24,  1917,  to 
that  of  the  seventy-fifth  meridian. - On  January  15  last  an  ELEC¬ 

TION  was  held  throughout  the  Republic  for  municipal  officers  and 

members  of  the  electoral  board. - Construction  work  on  the 

NATIONAL  HIGHWAY  from  Port  au  Prince  via  Leogane  and  Jac- 
mel  to  Petite  Saline  has  been  commenced.— — A  recent  executive 
decree  provides  that  SCHOOL  VACATIONS  in  the  Republic  shall 
begin  on  the  last  Friday  of  the  month  of  July  of  each  year  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  first  Monday  in  October. 


The  President  of  the  Republic,  in  a  message  delivered  to  the 
National  Congress  on  January  1  last,  stated  that  from  April  to  July, 
1916,  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS  to  the  number  of  865,  with  1,083  teach¬ 
ers,  were  opened  in  the  Republic.  On  April  1,  1916,  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year,  the  number  of  cliildren  of  school  age  in  the  country 
was  73,257.  Graded  schools  are  in  operation  in  the  national  capital 
and  in  the  cities  of  Juticalpa,  Comayagua,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Santa 
Rosa  de  Copan.  Higher  education  in  the  branches  of  law,  political 
and  social  sciences,  and  medicine  and  surgery  is  given  in  the  national 
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capital  in  as  thorough  and  comprehensive  a  manner  as  the  resources 
of  the  Government  v'ill  permit.  The  normal  and  commercial  schools 
of  Tegucigalpa  in  1910  had  540  and  191  matricidates,  respectively. — — - 
The  XATIOXAL  LIBRARY  at  Tegucigalpa  increased  tlie  numher 

of  volumes  on  its  shelves  in  1910  to  S,99S. - The  cost  of  maintaining 

the  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS  of  Honduras  during  the  past  year 

amounted  to  509,257  pesos  (])eso  =  .$0.5439). - At  the  present  time 

there  are  in  operation  in  tlie  Republic  579  kilometei’s  of  RAHAVAYS, 
consisting  of  the  National  Railway,  the  line  from  Port  Cortes  to 
PotriUos,  wliicli  is  operated  by  the  State,  Vaccaro  Bros.’  Railway,  the 
Tela  Railroad  Co.,  the  Cuyamel  Fruit  Co.  line,  and  the  Trujillo  Rail- 

wa}'  Co. - The  principal  MINES  in  exploitation  in  Honduras  in 

1916  were  those  of  San  Juancito,  Sahanagrande  in  the  Department 
of  Tegucigalpa,  the  Transito  mine  in  the  Department  of  El  Valle, 
and  the  El  Oro  mine  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Macuelizo,  Department  of 

Santa  Bart)ara. - During  the  past  A'car  grants  were  made  of  six 

MINING  ZONES,  representing  a  total  area  of  3,441  hectares.  In 
1916  the  receipts  from  licenses  for  working  these  zones  amounted  to 

40,283  ]>esos. - The  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  of  Honduras  during 

the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  21,606,686  pesos,  made  up  of  imports 

11,130,274  and  exports  10,476,412  pesos. - ’Hie  REVENUES  of  the 

Government  of  Honduras  for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
5,271,103  pesos  and  the  expenses  to  5,193,989,  or  an  excess  of  receipts 

over  expenditures  during  the  period  referred  to  of  77,114  pesos. - 

The  amount  of  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  of  Honduras  on  July  31,  1915, 
was  4,165,475  and  on  the  same  date  in  1916,  4,016,332  pesos,  or  a 

reduction  during  the  latter  year  of  1 49,143  pesos. - On  July  31 ,  1916, 

the  HONDURAN  AR^IY  had  in  active  service  40,593  men  and  in 
reserve  18,076,  or  a  total  number,  on  the  date  mentioned,  of  58,669 
men. - ^Idie  first,  second,  and  third  DESIGNATES  or  vice  presi¬ 

dents  elected  to  take  the  place  of  the  President  in  case  of  vacancies 
are  as  follows:  Licentiate  Francisco  Escobar,  Dr.  Nazario  vSoriano, 
and  Licentiate  Antonio  Madrid. - The  executive  power  has  sub¬ 

mitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  National  Congress  a  LAW  OF 
CONCESSIONS,  the  object  of  which  is  to  secure  more  jirotection  for 
the  interests  of  the  State  than  that  now  conferred  by  present  laws. 


MEXICO 


On  the  first  of  the  present  month  tho  FOURTH  CENTE¬ 
NARY  of  the  discovery  of  Mexico  b}’^  Francisco  Fernandez  de 
Cordoba  was  appropriately  celebrated  in  tho  national  capital.  As 
an  evidence  of  patriotic  acknowledgment  tho  government  of  the 
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State  of  Yucatan  caused  a  conimoiiiorative  ta})let  to  be  j^laced  on  the 
Isle  do  Mujeros  (Women’s  Island),  the  lii'st  land  on  which  the  S])anish 
discoverers  disemharked.  The  day  in  question  was  made  a  national 

holiday  hy  the  Mexican  authorities. - (Construction  work  was 

recently  commenced  on  the  larjje  WHARF  at  tlui  port  of  Tampico. 
MTien  this  wharf  is  completetl  deep  draft  vessels,  which  heretofore 
coidd  not  enter  the  port,  will  he  enahl<‘.d  to  dock  alonjisidc  the 

quay. - During  the  latter  |)art  of  Fehiaiary,  1!)17,  First  Chief 

^'enustiano  Carranza,  drove  the  first  spike  in  the  KAILWAA"  which 

is  to  connect  the  city  of  Cuadalajara  with  the  j>ort  of  (’hamela. - 

From  the  11th  to  the  2oth  of  March  of  the  present  year  an  ART  EX¬ 
POSITION  was  held  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  which  the  most  noted 
painters  and  scidj^tors  in  the  Republic  ])articipated. - The  govern¬ 

ment  of  the  State  of  Colima  has  taken  preliminary  steps  looking  to 
the  completion  of  the  works  necessary  for  the  SANITATION  of 
the  port  of  Manzanillo.  One  of  the  first  things  proposed  to  he  done 
is  the  constru<;tion  of  a  sea  wall  dividing  the  two  ])arts  of  the  Cujmtlan 
Lagoon,  the  salt  beds  of  which  are  exjdoited  during  the  dry  season. 
The  waters  of  this  lagooii  are  lowered  to  such  an  extent  in  the  dry 
season  as  to  cause  the  death  of  thousands  of  fish,  which  decay  and 
vitiate  the  winds  that  blow  westwardly  across  the  city  of  Manzanillo, 

causing  disagreeable  odors  and  sickness  in  that  municipality. - 

According  to  official  advices  the  work  of  DREDGING  the  port  of 
Frontera  to  a  depth  sufficient  to  admit  the  entry  and  clearance  of  deep- 

draft  vessels  was  completed. - On  February  lOlasta  CONVENTION 

of  I’ailway  men  met  in  the  City  of  Mexico  with  the  object  of  definitely 
fixing  the  wages  of  persons  employed  in  different  occupations  in  the 

railway  service. - At  the  GENERAL  ELECTION  held  on  March 

11,  1917,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  new  constitution,  a 
President,  senators,  and  deputies  were  chosen.  The  returns  show  that 
Venus tiano  Carranza  was  ])ractically  unanimously  elected  President  of 
the  Republic.  These  officials  are  to  b(!  installed  in  office  on  May  1  next. 
The  President  of  the  Republic  serves  for  four  yeai's  and  is  not  eligible 
for  reelection.— — The  department  of  f  omen  to  has  established  a  sec¬ 
tion  for  the  INSPECTION  OF  MINES,  with  the  object  of  avoiding, 
in  so  far  as  possible,  accidents  which  frequently  occur  in  mining  opera¬ 
tions  and  which  jeopardize  the  lives  of  workmen  and  cause  property 
losses.  Technical  commissions  are  to  bo  established  to  see  that  due 
precautions,  and  safety  api)liances  be  employed  in  the  working  of 
mines,  and  that  adequate  hospital  services  be  established  at  all 

mines. - The  industrial  SCHOOL  OF  CHEMISTRY,  which  was 

formerly"  under  the  Bureau  of  Technical  Education,  has,  by  a  recent 

executive  decree,  ])ecomo  a  part  of  the  National  University. - 

For  the  construction  of  new  lines  of  RAILWAYS  in  Michoacan,  rails 
aggregating  5,400  tons  have  been  obtained.— — -Until  further  notice 
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IMPORTS  of  wagons,  carriages,  and  autoinol)iles  for  commercial 

and  agricadtnral  pur))oses  may  bo  admitted  free  of  duty. - The 

department  of  ])romotion  (fomento)  is  ])ro])aring  a  CATALOGUE  of 
the  natural  and  imhistrial  products  of  the  country  for  the  informa- 
ation  of  investors. — • — A  TPX'llXICAL  COMMISSION  has  been 
appoint(Hl  h}'  the  secretary  of  fomento  to  make  an  investigation 
and  study  of  the  railway  systems  of  the  l{e])uhlie  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  laws  and  regxdations  that  will  enable  all  the  lines  to  bo 

brought  to  the  greatest  degree  of  ellieiency  obtainable. - A  study 

is  Ix'.ing  made  of  the  most  desirable  form  for  the  establishment  of 
a  BANK  under  Government  control,  the  institution  to  have  the 
sole  right  to  issue  notes  sxicured  l)y  a  spexde  reserve  which  will 
maintain  them  at  par  at  all  times. - An  ex<H‘Utive  decree  of  Feb¬ 

ruary  12,  1917,  establishes  a  FINANCIAL  AGENCY  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Government  in  New  York  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  treasury.  This  agency  is  to  have  charge  of  foreign 
financial  transactions  c,oncerniug  the  jdacing  of  money  for  account 
of  the  Mexixain  Government. - The  decree  exempting  FOOD¬ 

STUFFS  of  prime  necessity  from  the  ])ayment  of  import  duties  has 

been  extciided  to  June  30,  1917. - In  February  last  the  first  NIGHT 

SCHOOL  for  working  women  was  established  in  Vera  Cruz.  The 

school  is  tUvided  into  three  sections  ami  has  a  lai’ge  attendance. - 

Reports  from  the  department  of  fomento  show  that  much  attention  is 
being  given  the  Territory  of  Quintana  Roo,  which  contains  many 
varieties  of  valuable  WOODS  and  minerals  which  have  remained 
virgin  up  to  the  present  time. 


NICARAGUA 


According  to  press  reports  an  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL,  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  agronomist,  is  soon  to  be  established 
in  the  De])artmont  of  Carazo,  one  of  the  best  coffee-^xroducing  sections 
of  the  Pacific  coivst,  and  well  adapted  in  ]daces  to  the  growing  of 
cereals,  stock  raising,  and  other  forms  of  agriculture.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  Department  has  orer  5,000,000  bearing  coffee  trees,  or  the 
largest  number  of  any  section  of  the  country  with  the  exception  of  the 
mountainous  regions  of  Managua,  which  have  approximately 
15,000,000  trees.  There  are  millions  of  acres  of  lands  in  Nicaragxia 
that  are  especially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  coffee.  The  coffee 
tree  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  Departments  of  Jinotega,  Matagal])a, 
Masaya,  Ribas,  and  Granada,  and  particularly  in  the  latter  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  sides  of  Mount  Mombacho,  where  there  are  in  roxmd 
numbers  more  than  1,000,000  coffee  trees  in  bearing. - An  execu- 
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tive  decree  of  February  2,  1917,  issued  by  order  of  the  National  Con- 
"ress,  extends  complete  and  unconditioned  AMNESTY  to  that  date 
to  all  Nicaraguans  who  have  committed  crimes  of  a  political  nature 

against  the  Uepublic. - In  commemoration  of  the  lirst  annivei’sary 

of  the  death  of  llid)cn  Dario,  the  celebrated  Nicaraguan  poet,  a 
FLORAL  CONTEST,  ]>resided  over  by  the  minister  of  fomento,  was 
held  in  the  Munici])al  Theater  at  Leon.  The  fimt  prize,  consisting  of  a  i 

natural  flower,  was  awarded  to  the  ])oet,  Ramon  Saenz  Morales. - 

Congress  has  enacted  a  law  making  it  unlawfid  to  publish  LEGAL  i 

NOTICES,  titles,  etc.,  in  any  ncwspajier  other  than  the  Ollicial 
Gazette,  except  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  such  notices  may  be 

published  in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  Bluelields. - A  bill  has  been 

introducetl  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  National  Congress  i 

providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  COMMISSION,  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  a  Nicaraguan  and  of  an  American,  for  the  purpose  of  inves¬ 
tigating  the  public  debt.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
commissioners,  a  third  commissioner  is  to  be  selected  jointly  by  the 
Nicaraguan  and  American  Governments. - The  national  Govern¬ 

ment  has  contracted  the  services  of  Ramon  A.  Ruiz,  a  professor  of 
agronomy  who  recently  arrived  from  Costa  Rica,  to  take  charge  of  the 
AGRICULTURAL  STATION  and  school  soon  to  be  established  in 

the  Republic. - On  the  suggestion  of  the  Managua  press  a  LEAGUE 

OF  NEWSPAPERS  was  recently  formed  in  the  national  capital  with 
the  object  of  supporting  the  President  of  Nicaragua  in  such  measures 
as  will  enable  him  to  conduct  the  Government  for  the  best  interests  of 

the  inhabitants  of  the  country. - -The  Government  of  Nicaragua  has 

requested  the  Government  of  Salvador  to  furnish  its  MILITARY 
RULES  and  regulations  for  the  examination  of  the  War  Department 
with  the  object  of  determining  if  same  can  be  applied  to  the  military 

organization  of  Nicaragua. - The  LITERARY  REVIEW  entitled 

“Caratida,”  pidilished  in  Leon  by  the  Nicaraguan  journalists  Ed- 
mundo  Torrealva  and  Narciso  CaUejas  Majmrga,  issued  a  special  edi¬ 
tion  on  February  15  last  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Nicaraguan 
poet,  Ruben  Dario. 


A  bill  providing  for  the  establishment  and  upkeep  of  a  PAN 
AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  in  the  city  of  Panama,  in  which 
preference  is  to  be  given  to  the  study  of  Spanish  and  English  litera¬ 
ture,  law,  and  tropical  medicine,  has  been  introduced  into  the  National 
Assembly  in  Panama.  It  is  proposed  to  make  use  of  the  present 
National  University  of  Panama  as  a  basis  of  the  proposed  Pan 
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American  University. - During  the  latter  part  of  January  of  the 

present  year  work  on  the  GASOMETER  of  an  American  company 
was  commenced  at  Cliorillos,  a  suburb  of  the  city  of  Panama.  The 
gas  company  proposes  to  complete  it  within  four  months,  and  hopes 
by  June  next  to  be  able  to  supply  the  city  of  Panama  and  the  imme¬ 
diate  suburbs  with  gas. - ^The  construction  department  of  the 

Canal  Zone  has  commenced  work  on  DWELLINGS  for  employees, 
as  wcU  as  on  buildings  intended  for  the  artillery  coast  service  at 
Fort  de  Lesseps,  near  Washington  Hotel,  in  the  city  of  Colon.  In 
order  to  secure  ground  for  these  buildings,  it  will  he  necessary  to 
tear  down  some  old  houses,  fill  in  low  places  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea,  and  erect  a  small  pier.  The  new  houses  wiU  be  two  stories 
high,  made  of  cement  blocks,  and  will  have  all  modern  conveniences. 
Similar  bouses  are  being  built  at  Punta  del  Toro  and  Punta  Mar¬ 
garita,  in  the  Canal  Zone  near  Colon. - The  municipality  of  Colon 

recently  voted  an  appropriation  of  $60,000  for  ASPHALT  PAVE¬ 
MENTS  and  the  repair  of  the  streets  in  the  city  of  Colon. - Accord¬ 

ing  to  a  report  of  the  consul  general  of  the  United  States  in  Panama, 
the  National  Assembly  has  approved  the  second  reading  of  the  bill 
authorizing  the  extension  of  the  Chiriqui  RAILWAY  to  Chiriqui 
Viejo.  The  bill  empowers  the  President  to  operate  the  line  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  or  to  lease  it  lor  a  term  of  five  years 
should  he  deem  it  expedient.  It  is  proposed  to  negotiate  a  loan  to 
secure  funds  for  the  construction  of  this  railway. - The  next  pro¬ 

posed  BUDGET  of  the  Government  of  Panama  contains  an  item  of 
$200,000  for  the  construction  of  public  works,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned:  A  highway  from  Penome  to  Port 
Posada  and  a  wharf  at  said  port;  a  road  from  Anton  to  Penome; 
the  opening  and  construction  of  new  streets  in  the  city  of  Penome; 
a  wagon  road  from  Penome  to  the  capital  of  the  Rio  Grande  district, 
and  from  thence  to  Rio  Chico  via  the  city  of  Nata,  and  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  municipal  edifice  at  Aguadulce.  An  appropriation  is 
also  proposed  for  completing  the  Juan  Diaz  to  San  Juan  de  Pequeni 
highway,  together  with  a  branch  to  Ihieblo  Nuevo  de  las  Salinas, 
and  the  construction  of  a  cart  road  from  Paja  to  Port  Bernardino, 

in  the  Province  of  Panama. - All  of  the  municipalities  of  the 

Republic  have  been  authorized  to  ask  for  estimates  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  AQUEDUCTS,  the  bids  to  be  submitted  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  power  for  approval. - L.  R.  Eccles  has  purchased  from  the 

Government  of  Panama  8,000  hectares  of  land  in  the  western  section 
of  Chiriqui  Viejo,  Province  of  Chiriqui,  at  $2.50  per  hectare,  to  be 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  SUGAR  CANE. - The  Panama  Asso¬ 

ciation  of  Commerce  has  recommended  that  the  Torrens  system  of 
LAND  REGISTRATION  be  adopted  in  the  Republic  of  Panama. 
- Pittsburgh,  Pa,  investors  have  bought  160  hectares  of  land  on 
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Xancys  Cay,  an  island  about  1  inilo  oast  of  Booas  dol  Toro,  and 
propose  to  onjiage  in  the  (T’LTIVATK)X  of  ])ananas  and  cacao 
and  coconut  trees. 


According  to  oflicial  data  ])ul)lisluHl  in  the  Paraguayan  ])ress  in 
Asuncion  the  amount  of  the  foreign  COMMEIU'E  of  tlio  Kejmhlic 
during  the  lirst  11  months  of  It)] 6  aggregated  a  declared  value  of 
8,780,747  gold  ])esos  (gold  peso  =  .80.9648),  of  which  4,34t),074  pesos 
were  im])orts  and  4,4.31,673  ])esos  were  exports,  or  an  excess  of  ex- 
j)orts  ov('r  im])orts  of  82,6t)t)  gold  ])esos.  A  com])arison  of  these 
figures  with  those  of  the  year  191.5  shows  an  increase  in  the  im])orts 
of  1,943,186  gt)ld  j)esos  and  a  decrease  in  the  ex])orts  of  1,184,499 
gold  ])esos.  The  ])rincipal  ])roducts  ex])orted  during  the  ])eriod  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  1916  were  as  follows:  29,940  head  of  live  stock:  122,2.59 
salted  oxhides;  48,  213  <lry  oxhides;  438,129  kilos  of  ])re])ared  meats; 
5,892,485  kilos  of  tobacco;  187,670,000  oranges;  It), 626  tons  of  tannin; 
and  32,058  hewn  logs,  the  ultimate  market  value  of  all  of  which  is 
estimated  at  a])])roximately  8,067,894  gold  ])esos.  The  imports  came 
principally  from  England,  Argentina,  the  United  States,  and  Italy, 
and  the  ])rinci])al  ex])orts  were  consigned  to  Argentina,  England, 

I'ruguay,  and  Holland. - The  (’USTOMS  KEVEXl’ES  of  the 

(lovernment  of  Paraguay  during  the  lirst  11  months  of  the  ])ast  year, 
not  including  those  collected  through  the  customhouse  at  Conce])cion, 
amounted  to  717,067  gold  pesos  ami  27,260,337  ])aper  pesos.  During 
this  same  ])eriod  BANK  DKAI'TS  were  drawn  on  foreign  countries 
in  the  sum  of  9,700,315  gold  ])esos,  as  follows:  Argentina,  8,716,591; 
IT’uguay,  376,715;  England,  205,256;  France,  183,738:  Uiuted  States, 
122,985;  Spain,  51,726;  Italy,  28,248:  (lermany,  12,196;  Brazil,  2,771; 

and  Holland,  89  gold  pesos. - El  Diario,  a  daily  news])a])er  of 

Asuncion,  states  that  recently,  on  making  excavations  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  foundations  of  the  new  ])enitentiarv  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tecumhu  IliU,  the  ruins  of  a  very  AXITEXT  BUILUIXCl,  erected 
long  before  the  discovery  of  America,  were  encountered.  Wrought 
stones  taken  from  the  building  indicated  that  they  formed  part  of  a 
wall,  and  this  caused  further  excavations  to  he  made  which  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  a  stone  wall  intact,  a  number  of  overturned 
columns,  and  the  remains  of  a  stone  ])avement.  Some  of  the  stones 
of  the  wall,  containing  rare  and  curious  hieroglyphics,  have  been 
])laced  on  exhibition  in  the  museum  at  Asuncion.  A  Paraguayan 
archaeologist  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  remains  of  a  city  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  which  not  only  antedates  the  (’olombian  e])och,  but  which  is 
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contomporaueous  with  the  eelehrated  ruins  of  Tialiuanacu,  in  Bolivia. 
It  is  believed  that  if  the  exeavations  are  eontimu'd  treasures  of  <jreat 

historie  value  will  be  eiieountered. - The  transactions  covering 

the  ])urchase  and  sale  of  REAL  PROPERTY  in  Paraguay  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1016  amounted  to  1,214,307  pesos  gold  and 
44,359, OSS  ])esos  currency.  During  the  same  period  1,670  pieces  of 
])roperty  were  mortgaged  in  the  sum  of  S60,S51  gold  ]>esos  and 
26,577,075  j)esos  currency,  and  S95  mortgages  were  canceled,  re])re- 
senting  a  value  of  62S,345  gold  pesos  and  10,79S,S56  pesos  currency. 
— -—A  recent  Executive  decree  ojH'ued  to  ])ul)lic  service  the  WIRE¬ 
LESS  telegra])h  station  at  Encarnacion. - From  danuary  to  S<'p- 

tember,  1016,  the  CENTRAL  RAILWAY  of  Paraguay  transported 
331,383  j)assengers  and  116,613  metric  tons  of  freight.  During  the 
same  ])eriod  the  electric  tramway  of  Asuncion  carried  2,580,210 

passengers  and  4,810  metric  tons  of  freight. - The  President  of 

the  Repiddic  has  submitted  a  hill  to  the  National  (’ongress  ])ro- 

viding  for  the  taxing  of  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES. - The 

Central  Products  Co.  has  requested  a  CONCESSION  from  the 
National  Government  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  modern 
packing  and  refrigerating  ])lant  tlesigned  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep 
and  their  hy-])roducts. 


The  executive  power  has  decreed  that  in  the  curricida  of  primary  and 
secondary  instruction  of  the  public  schools  of  the  nation,  a  course  is 
to  he  included  on  the  injurious  effects  caused  by  the  use  of  ALCO¬ 
HOLIC  LK^FORS.  The  rules  and  regxdations  governing  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  this  subject  are  to  be  prepared  by  the  department  of  public 

instruction  of  the  Peruvian  Government. - C'ongress  has  enacted 

a  law  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  employers  are  required  to 

compensate  INDIGENOUS  LABORERS  for  their  services. - In 

accordance  with  a  recently  proimdgated  law  of  the  National  (’on- 
gress,  only  citizens  whose  names  appear  in  the  civic  or  electoial 
registration  books  of  their  districts  are  eligible  for  appointment  as 
GOVERNORS  of  the  same.  The  law  prescribes  that  the  salaries  of 
said  oflicials  shall  be  paid  out  of  taxes  levied  on  land  and  inchistrial 

enterprises  in  their  respective  districts. - The  National  Congress 

has  set  aside  10  per  cent  of  the  tax  on  liquors  coUectetl  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Apiirimae  for  the  constniction  of  CART  ROADS  between 
the  cities  of  Andahuaylas  and  Cuzco,  via  Abancay.  A  board  has 
been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  said  funds  and  to  expend  same  in 
the  proseciition  of  the  work  referred  to. - The  Province  of  Caja- 
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marqiiilla,  Dopartniont  of  La  Lil)orta(l,  has  Ix'en  foiiiu'd  out  of  the 
Province  of  Pataz,  distriets  of  I'chuniarea,  ('ajaniarquilla,  Baml)a- 
marca,  and  I'euneha.  Cajaniarquilla  is  tlie  capital  of  the  new 
Province,  hut  the  capital  of  the  Province  of  Pataz  will  continue  to 
he  Taj’ahaniha. - Among  the  works  which  have  heen  enthusiasti¬ 

cally  commenced  with  the  object  of  preparing  the  capital  of  the  lie- 
puhlic  for  the  celehration  in  an  ajipropriate  manner  in  1921  of  the 
lirXDKEDTIl  ANNIVEKSAEY  of  national  independence,  is  the 
erection  in  8an  Martin  Plaza  in  Lima  of  a  statue,  the  work  of  the 

Sculptor  Bcnlliure,  to  the  memory  of  Jose  de  San  Martin. - A  law 

of  the  National  Congress,  promulgated  on  Becemher  30  last,  abolishes 
all  TITLES  established  by  prior  laws  and  regulations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Peru. - According  to  a  report  matle  by  the  secretaiw  of  the 

treasury  to  the  President  of  the  Kepublic,  covering  the  period  from 
August  18,  1915,  to  December  31,  1916,  the  payments  of  principal 
and  interest  on  the  PUBLIC  DEBT  amounted  to  £765,298,  £402,173 
of  which  were  for  account  of  the  principal,  and  the  remainder  for 

interest. - An  INSURANCE  COMPANY  has  been  organized  in 

Callao  to  engage  in  maritime  insurance,  and  proposes  to  make  a 
specialty  of  insuring  Peruvian  vessels.— — The  National  Government 
has  ordered  a  continuance  of  the  survey  and  other  preliminary  work 
of  the  Chancay  to  Cerro  de  Pasco  RAILWAY.^ — —The  department 
of  fomento  (promotion)  has  requested  the  subprefects  of  the  Republic 
to  send  without  delay  a  detailed  account  of  INDIGENOUS  COM¬ 
MUNITIES  and  of  wild  tribes  under  their  jurisdiction,  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  and  protecting  them  in  the  development  of 

agriculture  and  stock  raising. - New  AUDITING  RULES  went 

into  effect  on  Januar}*  1  last  in  aU  of  the  Government  offices  under 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  treasury  department. - The  President  has 

asked  the  GUANO  administrating  company  to  begin  an  advertising 

campaign  in  favor  of  this  substance  as  a  fertilizer. - Carlos  Rey  de 

Castro  has  been  appointed  ^LVNAGER  of  La  Prensa,  an  important 

daily  newspaper  of  Lima. - The  National  Congress  has  enacted  a 

law  governing  the  transfer  of  INDUSTRIAL  ESTABLISHMENTS, 
with  the  object  of  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  creditors  of  the  same. 


Early  in  February  of  the  present  year  the  ACADEMY'  OF  MUSIC 

FOR  GIRLS  opened  its  sessions  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador. - The 

Government  of  Mexico  has  presented  the  Government  of  Salvador 
with  two  AEROPLANES  of  Mexican  construction  for  use  in  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  the  national  capital,  as  well  as  a  complete 
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wireless  telegraph  station  to  be  erected  in  the  municipality  of  San 

Salvador. - The  Diario  del  Salvador,  a  daily  newspaper  of  the 

national  capital,  announces  that  an  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL  will 
soon  be  founded  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador.  Theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical  instruction  will  be  given  to  students  concerning  the  mechanism, 
repair,  and  running  of  automobiles,  and  a  certificate  of  proficiency 
will  be  issued  to  those  who  pass  the  required  examination  and  show 

practical  knowledge  and  ability  in  the  management  of  machines. - 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  acting  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
the  secretary  of  fomento  (promotion),  has  selected  a  Salvadorean 
engineer  to  make  the  necessary  surveys,  plans,  and  estimates  for 
converting  the  open  roadstead  of  the  port  of  La  Libertad  into  a 
PROTECTED  HARBOR,  a  work  of  much  importance  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  tlie  country.  Full  details  are  to  be  submit¬ 
ted,  including  plans  for  the  dredging  of  the  port,  the  construction  of 
wharves,  piers,  and  warehouses,  and  the  building  of  two  breakwaters, 
one  of  which  will  be  located  near  the  mouth  of  the  Chilama  River,  and 

the  other  at  the  extremity  of  the  rocks  known  as  Pena  Partida. - 

Press  reports  state  that  within  a  short  time  an  INSURANCE  COM¬ 
PANY  is  to  be  established  in  Salvador  that  will  make  a  specialty  of 

issuing  policies  against  losses  by  earthquakes. - The  FOREIGN 

TRADE  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador  in  1916  amounted  to  7,654,284 
silver  pesos  (silver  peso  =  $0.5439),  as  compared  with  5,901,669  silver 
pesos  in  1915,  or  an  increase  of  1,752,615  silver  pesos.  The  commerce 
in  1916  was  made  up  of  imports,  5,688,317  silver  pesos,  and  exports, 
1,965,967  silver  pesos.  The  exports  and  imports,  respectively,  in 
1916  by  customhouses,  were  as  follows:  Sonsonante,  3,559,329,  and 
1,241,091  silver  pesos;  La  Libertad,  1,168,538  and  204,129;  El 
Triunfo,  912  and  57,376,  and  La  Union,  959,538  and  463,371  silver 

pesos. - About  the  middle  of  January  of  the  present  3"ear  an 

AUTOMOBILE  TRIP  was  made  for  the  first  time  from  the  citj^  of 
Santa  ^Vna  to  the  city  of  San  Salvador,  via  San  Andres  and  Quezalte- 
peque,  three  hours  being  required  to  cover  the  distance  of  83  kilo¬ 
meters. - ^A  recent  executive  decree  prescribes  rules  and  regula¬ 

tions  for  the  operation  of  the  Pathological  Vegetable  LABORATORY, 
established  under  a  governmental  order  of  September  19,  1914,  for 
the  studj"  of  diseases  of  plants  and  proper  methods  and  remedies  for 

preventing  and  combating  them. - On  January  1  of  the  present 

j’ear  there  was  opened  to  public  service  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador 
the  Ericsson  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM.  The  electric  plant  of  this 
company  produces  and  distributes  power  for  1 ,050  interurban  and  50 
special  lines.  The  main  distributor  has  a  capacity  of  2,400  circuits 
for  the  distribution  cables  and  2,160  numbers  for  central  connections. 
There  are  established  hi  the  central  53  switchboards  of  20  lines  each 
for  1,060  local  numbers  and  60  interurban  lines.  There  are,  in  addi- 
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tioii,  2  switchboards  for  40  telegraph  lines,  makin"  the  total  capacity 
of  the  installation  1,160  lines.  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have 
been  installed  760  telephones. - The  department  of  public  instruc¬ 

tion  has  just  issued  a  new  MAP  of  the  Republic,  made  by  order  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  national  Government,  by  two  Salvadorean 

enjiineers. - The  MUNICIPAL  DEBT  of  the  city  of  San  Salvador 

amounted  on  January  1  last  to  155,64.5  silver  pesos. - The  plan  of 

the  city  of  TECLA,  prepared  by  Juan  Ramon  Gramajo,  in  accordance 
with  a  contract  made  in  1916,  has  just  been  published.  The  city 
contains  96  blocks,  10  streets,  and  15  avenues.  Tlie  ma]i  or  plan 
shows  water  mains,  jiarks,  public  buildings,  market,  churches,  rail¬ 
ways,  and  suburban  villas. - Dr.  Antonio  Reyes  Guerra  has  been 

appointed  SECRETARY  of  the  legation  of  Salvador  in  Washington. 


URUGUAY 


A  recent  decree  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  i-eipiires  the 
bureau  of  agricultural  statistics  of  the  department  of  industry  to 
prepare  data  showing  the  STOCK  OF  WHEAT  and  wheat  flour  on 
hand  in  Montevideo  and  the  principal  cities  of  the  country  with  the 
object  of  definitely  determining  the  quantities  of  these  products  con¬ 
sumed  in  Uruguay. - According  to  statistics  published  by  the 

consul  general  of  Uruguay  in  New  York,  the  value  of  the  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  that  country  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1916,  was  $24,749,904  as  compared  with  $15,663,972 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year.  The  Uruguayan  commodities  sold  to  the 
United  States  were  principally  oxhides  and  wool,  the  value  of  which 
aggregated  $14,475,478.  The  remainder  of  this  commerce,  amounting 
to  $10,274,426,  is  the  value  of  Lhiitcd  States  ])roducts  sold  to  Uru¬ 
guay. - With  the  object  of  stimulating  the  desire  to  encourage  the 

fine  arts  in  the  Republic,  the  municipality  of  Montevideo  opened 
during  the  latter  part  of  January  of  the  present  year  in  that  city,  its 
annual  EXPOSITION  of  paintings  and  sculpture.  The  opening 
celebration  was  attended  by  the  ministers  of  foreign  relation  and 
public  instruction  of  the  Government  of  LYuguay,  the  municipal 

mayor,  and  a  large  number  of  prominent  persons. - -El  Ufa,  a  daily 

newspaper  of  Montevideo,  states  that  the  director  general  of  railways 
of  the  State  of  Silo  Paulo,  Brazil,  and  the  general  manager  of  the 
Central  Railway  of  Uruguay  have  inaugurated  a  weekly  passenger 
train  and  mail  service  between  Montevideo  and  Silo  Paulo,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  extend  this  service  to  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  running  of 
this  train,  followed  by  a  more  frequent  service  as  the  demands  of 
trallic  may  require,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  develojnnent  of  ('OM- 
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MERCE  between  the  two  countries,  and  especially  the  trade  of  the 

inland  cities  tributary  to  these  railways. - The  municipality  of 

Montevideo  has  changed  the  name  of  Colon  Street  in  Pocitos,  a  seaside 
resort  and  suburb  of  the  national  capital,  to  JOSE  MARTf  STREET, 
in  honor  of  the  Cuban  patriot  of  that  name  who  once  lived  in  Monte¬ 
video  and  at  one  time  was  consul  of  Uruguay  in  New  York.- - The 

MORTGAGES  on  territorial  property  recorded  in  Uruguay  in  1916 
represent  a  value  of  21,822,169  pesos  (peso  =  $1.0842).  During  the 
year  referred  to  transactions  in  this  property  numbered  7,862,  repre¬ 
senting  443,609  hectares  (hectare  =  2.47104  acres),  valued  at 
36,587,124  pesos,  as  com})ared  with  sales  of  this  property  in  1915  and 
1914,  valued,  respectively,  at  31,785,010  pesos  and  27,452,533  pesos. 
Among  the  purchasers  of  this  property  were  3,418  Uruguayans,  1,000 
Italians,  and  961  Spaniards. - The  INHERITANCE  TAX  col¬ 

lected  by  the  general  tax  bureau  in  1916,  amounted  to  1,015,669 
p('sos.  The  laws  now  in  force  prescribe  that  60  per  cent  of  these 
taxes  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  department  of  ])ublic 
instruction,  and  that  a  considerable  i)ortion  of  the  remainder  shall 
be  used  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school  for  boys  at  Suarez,  and 

the  General  Artigas  Institute  for  the  Blind. - The  executive  power 

has  issued  a  DECREE  promulgating  the  law  of  November  17,  1915, 
which  treats  of  hours  of  labor  and  makes  obligatory  Sunday  as  a  day 
of  rest  on  all  commercial  employees,  with  the  exception  of  the  guilds 

mentioned  in  the  resolution  of  March  22,  1916. - At  the  beginning 

of  December  of  last  year  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Medical  Club  of 
^lontevideo  with  the  object  of  organizing  the  second  American 
CHILDREN’S  CONGRESS.  The  work  of  the  congress  will  be 
divided  into  the  following  sections:  Medicine,  aid  (asistencia)  and 
hygiene,  instruction,  law  and  legislation. 
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The  board  of  directors  of  the  SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY  of 
Caracas  has  appointed  Dr.  Ellas  Toro  and  Luis  Soriano  director 

and  secretary,  respectively,  of  that  school. - A  short  while  ago  the 

first  edition  of  the  monthly  publication,  entitled  “Revista  de  Estu- 
dios  de  Ingenieria”  (Review  of  Engineering  Studies),  was  placed  on 
sale.  This  ])ublicati()n  represents  the  Engineering  Students’  Club, 
the  manager  of  which  is  F'rancisco  J.  Sucre,  and  has  for  its  main 
object  the  betterment  of  ENGINEERING  INSTRUCTION  in  Vene¬ 
zuela. - The  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  has  appointed 

Dr.  Jose  Gil  Fortoul,  plenipotentiary  of  the  Government  in  the 
BOUNDARY  ARBITRATION  with  Colombia,  to  represent  Vene- 
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zuela  before  the  President  of  the  Swiss  Republic,  who  was  chosen 
arbitrator,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  convention 
signed  in  Bogota  on  November  3,  1916,  and  in  accord  with  the  trea¬ 
ties  at  present  in  force  between  the  two  countries. - A  recent  exec¬ 

utive  order  approves  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  NATIONAL  LIBRARY,  prepared  l)y  the  management  of 
said  institution  in  cooperation  with  the  inspection  board.  The 
librar}^  has  the  followmg  sections:  National  library,  foreign  works, 
circulatmg  library,  and  international  service  exchange  of  publica¬ 
tions. — — The  gross  revenues  of  the  BOLIVAR  RAILWAY  for  the 
fiscal  year  1915-16  aggregated  £109,658,  the  expenses  during  the 
same  period  amounted  to  £57,734,  making  the  net  profits  £51,924. 
This  railway,  which  is  the  longest  in  the  country,  extends  over  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  136  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  roads  in  the  Republic, 
the  work  of  construction  having  been  commenced  in  1874  with  the 
object  of  connecting  the  copper  mines  with  the  maritime  port  of 
Tucaca.  The  transportation  of  copper  is  one  of  the  main  sources 
of  revenue  of  this  line,  22,291  tons  of  that  metal,  representing  45  per 

cent  of  the  total  freight  traffic,  having  been  carried  in  1915-16. - 

In  order  to  show  the  increase  in  the  COTTON  production  of  the 
country,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  exports  of  cotton,  which 
commenced  in  1911  with  84  bales,  valued  at  16,128  bolivarcs  (boli¬ 
var  =80.193),  increased  in  1912  to  320  bales  of  300  pounds  each, 
valued  at  69,120  bolivarcs,  and  rose  in  1915-16,  due  to  the  excel¬ 
lent  crop  of  that  season,  to  833  bales,  valued  at  600,000  bolivarcs. - 

In  exercise  of  the  power  vestetl  in  him  by  the  law  of  July  16,  1915, 
the  provisional  president  of  the  Republic  has  appointed  30  Venezue¬ 
lan  citizens  FELLOWS  of  the  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ences,  situated  in  the  National  capital. - By  an  executive  decree 

of  the  governor  of  the  State  of  Miranda  the  PARK  fronting  the  San 
Simon  Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Ocumare  del  Tuy,  capital  of  the  State 
of  Miranda,  wUl  in  future  be  called  Alameda  Gomez,  in  honor  of 
Gen.  Juan  Vicente  Gomez. — ^ — ^Ilie  governor  of  the  State  of  Miranda 
has  issued  a  decree  authorizing  the  distribution  of  SEED  WHEAT 
to  farmers  living  in  the  cereal  belt  of  that  Commonwealth,  with  the 

object  of  encouraging  the  growing  of  this  grain  in  the  Republic. - 

A  LAW  LIBRARY  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Ocumare  del 
Tuy,  capital  of  the  State  of  Miranda. - According  to  data  pub¬ 

lished  by  the  treasury  department  of  the  Govermuent  of  Venezuela, 
the  foreign  COMMERCE  of  that  country  for  the  first  half  of  1916 
amounted  to  122,142,035  bolivares  (bolivar  =  80.193),  of  which 
51,015,520  were  imports  and  71,126,516  were  exports,  or  an  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  of  20,110,996  bolivares. 


